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THERE is no people in Europe whose future, at this moment, is more 
dependent on its character, whose character is more richly illustrated 
by its literature, or whose literature is more explanatory of its history, 
than the German. To any superficial observer the collective history 
of the German populations for the last thirty years must appear 
strangely paradoxical. For nearly half a century Germany has been 
commonly regarded as the Hamlet of nations: given up to dreamy 
contemplation, “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” hope- 
lessly fastidious in its disinclination to prompt conclusions or rough 
and ready action, quite incapable of “‘ enterprises of great pith and 
moment.” And, in consequence of the general acceptance of this 
convenient classification of German character, Europe has been 
startled out of all composure by the sudden discovery that when 
Germany does act, she acts with a clear knowledge of her own pur- 
pose, an iron will, an unflinching tenacity, a celerity and accuracy . 
of movement, a practical attention to the minutest details, which 
have never been surpassed; while, on the other hand, the conduct 
of the world’s two great practical nations, France and England, 
throughout a crisis fundamentally subversive of the old international 
organisation of Europe, has been marked, as regards the first, by 
haste whenever caution, dilatoriness whenever promptitude, was 
required, oversights, inaccuracies, and bungling of all kinds; as 
regards the other, by hesitation, half-heartedness, unpreparedness, 
sentimentality, confusion of mind, hysterical self-mistrust, and 
humiliating self-reproach—the usual consequence of ignorant self- 
glorification. This seeming paradox, however, is merely superficial. 
Accustomed to look at only one side of German character, we have 
been unduly startled by the sudden apparition of the other ; and, now 
that this last happens to be uppermost, we are disposed to ignore and 
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deny the first. Yet the biography of all heroes, and the history of 
all great nations, should teach us that sentiment and action are con- 
vertible forces, intensity of sentiment being a prime condition of 
strong and efficient action. He, therefore, who would render to him- 
self any adequate account of the historical action of Germany, should 
first endeavour to understand the sentiment of the German popula- 
tions, as it is reflected not only in their literature, but also in their 
social traditions and habitudes. This is the method we intend to 
adopt on the present occasion. Before tracing the events, or dis- 
cussing the character, of German history, we shall endeavour to trace 
the origin, and indicate the character, of German sentiment. Between 
the dream-life and the actual life of the German populations there is 
a close organic connection. The latter cannot be rightly understood 
without reference to the former, whereby it has been, from age to 
age, sometimes paralysed, sometimes inspired and sustained, but 
always most materially affected. 


I. 


Tacitus has described the national habits of the Germans in a few 
words which are still wonderfully characteristic of them. ‘Satis 
notum est,” he says, “non pati inter se junctas sedes. Colunt dis- 
creti ac diversi, ut fons, ut campus, ut nemus placuit.” It is this 
strong hereditary tendency to development round separate and inde- 


pendent centres which has hitherto preserved for each of the com- 
ponent populations of Germany a distinctive national life of its own. 
Herein lies the explanation, and, at the same time, the justification, 
of what is called German Particularism. Cesarism, that bastard out- 
growth of royalty grafted on democracy, has never struck deep roots 
in the national life of any manly, self-respecting people. But German 
soil is even less congenial to it than any other. Each of the German 

- populations, however great the growth of it, clings tenaciously to the 
organic root of its existence; and this tenacity of tribal instinct has 
saved them all from that levelling process which policy calls unifica- 
tion. 

Louis XIV., by his famous dictum, “ Z’ état c’est moi,” completing 
in France the work of unification which had begun in that country, 
as early as the reign of Louis XI., unconsciously bequeathed to the 
Revolution what the Revolution, in turn, passed on to the Empire— 
a complete political apparatus of absolutism. Mirabeau, in one of his 
remarkable letters to the king, forcibly pointed out what he was perhaps 
the only man of his time to perceive clearly ; how much more had 
been effected by a single year of revolution, than by centuries of 
monarchical government, for the consolidation of supreme arbitrary 
power in the government of a society reduced to a flat, dead, social 
level. But the Revolution only revealed what it found already exist- 
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ing under the rotten surface which it swept away. Destiny generally 
accomplishes her designs by means of those who are opposed to them. 
’Tis the surest way. Long before the Jacobins destroyed the Giron- 
dins, the Bourbons had extinguished throughout France the sui 
generis of free provincial life. Out of the ruins of all separate social 
powers arose the conception of the modern state. 

The force of this unifying and levelling movement was shattered 
against the firmly crystallised separatism of the German populations. 
The Reformation might, perhaps, have unified Germany, if Charles Y. 
had understood German. But, not understanding German, he could 
not understand Luther. And so, for lack of intelligence in the six- 
teenth century, the German Emperor missed at Worms, as, for lack 
of audacity in the nineteenth century, the Prussian monarch missed 
at Frankfort, the occasion of “ placing himself at the head of the 
movement.” ? 

Hence the Vielstaaterei, for which Germany has been so often ridi- 
culed, but to which she owes so many rich reservoirs of self-respect 
and self-development. In connection with this peculiarity in the 
composition of that strange social and political cellular tissue which 
constitutes German nationality, it must be observed that the 
monarchical sentiment has lasted: longer in Germany than elsewhere 
throughout Europe. And the reason is simple and obvious. The 
princes of Germany are not, like those of so many other countries, an 
imported political commodity. They are homogeneous with the 
populations over which they preside. Prince and people are of one 
and the same stock. The life of a people expands, figuratively 
speaking, in a lateral rather than a vertical direction. The man of 
the people can rarely reckon back his own begetters beyond two or 
three generations. His family chronicles date, at earliest, from a 
great grandfather, and he knows not who were his ancestors. But 
throughout Germany every man of the people knows who were the 
ancestors of his native princes. They and he have sprung from the 
same ethnic root, and their ancestors are virtually his. ‘The Prince 
of Hesse has been a Hessian, and the Prince of Saxony a Saxon, ever 
since there were Saxons or Hessians in the world. Thus the German 
populations have hitherto been monarchical, not only in sentiment, 
but in fact; for prince and people are historically one. The force 
of the monarchical principle, growing spontaneously out of com- 
munity of origin between the populations and sovereigns of Germany, 
is promoted by a peculiarity common to their temperament in all 
classes. Mensch zu sein, to be a human being (a man, that is, in 
the simple sense of the word, and without any of those adjectives 
which so often restrict the full significance of nouns to which we tag 

(1) “Ich stelle mich an die Spitze der Bewegung.” Speech of the King of Prussia, 
March, 1848. 
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them by way of emphasis), this is the highest social and moral con- 
ception of the average German mind. At the apex of the community 
to which he belongs, the ordinary German burgher or peasant would 
rather see a human being than an administrative machine ; he would 
rather be governed by an individual man, than by a number of men 
unindividualised by corporation, and mechanised into a mere political 
abstraction. It must not be understood from this that Germany has 
ever been a patriarchal paradise. Here, as elsewhere, there have 
been plenty of bad princes and frequent popular discontent. But 
the natural strength of the monarchical sentiment in Germany is 
proved by the fact of its having survived even such conduct as that 
of the German sovereigns before and after the war of liberation. 
Elsewhere, throughout Europe, the institution of monarchy rests, not 
upon sentiment, but convenience. It has long ceased to be the 
affirmation of any idea, and is now only a negation—the negation of 
republicanism. Not so in Germany. There it has hitherto been 
preserved by the still existing strength of the sentiment which created 
it, and the continued recognition of the idea which it represents. 
There is one form of death, however, from which it is not in the 
power of the gods to protect either human beings, or human institu- 
tions; and that is, suicide. From the day when a German sovereign 
is able to dissolve the bond of union between the populations of 
Germany and their native princes, his brother sovereigns and 
Germans, we must date a new epoch to which the German people 
can only adapt itself by the loss of its monarchical sentiment. This 
sentiment has hitherto been the product of a perfect historical fusion 
of prince, population, and territory, into a single political organism. 
You may cut off a man’s arm or leg, and he will still remain a man. 
But cancel from the composition of this political organism any one 
of its three great organs, and you destroy the whole ensemble. To 
the general German mind, German monarchy has hitherto presented 
itself in the light, not so much of a human institution, as of a human 
condition. It now passes into the sphere of pure political con- 
trivances, which have no raison d’étre apart from convenience. The 
sovereign of one German stock becomes to the stock of another 
German sovereign, if not an imposed, at least an imported, prince ; 
like the Bourbons in Naples, and the Lorrainers in Tuscany. The 
Prussian dynasty has deep roots in the Prussian people. In 
Hanover, in Kur-Hessen, in Slesvig-Holstein, in Lauenburg, &c., it 
has none, and will find no soil congenial to its natural fibre. In 
these states the population has lost its native dynasty. In so far as 
the monarchical sentiment of such populations is the slowly-formed 
cutcome of ancient community of origin, long historical and local 
connection, and familiar social intercourse, with their native princes, 
his sentiment is now left without any object. It has lost its raison 
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@étre, and will rapidly become extinct. But the sentiment of local 
nationality, the ¢riba/ feeling, will endure in Hanover and Hesse, as 
long as a Hessian or a Hanoverian tribe remains in Germany. What 
will become of it? These Hessians, these Hanoverians, may put on 
Prussian uniforms, and be governed on the Prussian pattern. They 
will then become Prusso-Hessians, and Prusso-Hanoverians; but 
they will never become genuine Prussians. It may be said, how- 
ever, that Prussia will become, is fast becoming, Germany. But 
what is Germany ? and who are the Germans ? 

There has never at any time existed a German nation. The term 
German is simply the common denominator of the various German 
fractions. By the use of it we are enabled to equalise the differences 
of the separate Teutonic tribes which it adds together; just as in 
common arithmetic—if we want to add together a third, a fourth, 
and a fifth, we must find a denominator which shall be neither three, 
four, nor five. All comparisons are imperfect ; and we offer this only 
as the readiest illustration of the right meaning of a word which 
must frequently occur in the course of the present article. The 
arithmetical method of uniting fractions, however, though excellent 
when we have but figures to deal with, is not easily applicable to 
human beings, especially when those human beings happen to be 
Hanoverians, Hessians, Saxons, Wiirtembergers, &c. The nature of 
things may sometimes be recognised in the names of them; and 
history is occasionally illustrated even by grammar. Whence the 
word German? How does it happen that a name should exist for 
what happens to have never existed ? 

The Romans said Germania, just as they said Gallia. People are 
rarely embarrassed how to express what they want to get. But the 
native populations of those parts of the world which were so named 
by the Romans had not the same motive for coining proper names ; 
and the Teutonic tribes never called themselves Germans. There 
was, indeed, a tribe who called themselves Germani, and another 
who called themselves Allemani, just as there was a tribe who called 
themselves Longobardi, and a tribe who called themselves Frances. 
But these are only the names of particular tribes ; which tribes were 
never united all together, except temporarily, for common resistance 
to a common foe; and then simply as allies—never as a nation. The 
plenipotentiaries appointed by these tribes to treat for peace with the 
Roman Legates, always spoke of those whom they represented as 
“our folk,” “«wnserer Leute.’ In the language of that time the 
equivalent for the word Leute was Diut; and the adjective of Diut 
was formed by the syllable isc, corresponding to the modern isch. 
Hence the ancient word Diutisc, from which the modern Deutsch, or 
German. The word German, therefore, signifies simply a collective 
notion—an abstraction. 
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But the German language? Yes, there is the true Germany. 
The German language is a neutral territory, in which all the German 
tribes have given each other rendezvous. Whatever reality the idea 
of German unity is susceptible of has been realised in the German 
language. In old Father Arndt’s famous song, which has waked a 
patriotic echo from every German heart (and which is, characteristi- 
cally enough, the only national patriotic song we know of that 
begins with an interrogation), the singer asks, on behalf of all his 
countrymen, “‘ Where is the German’s Fatherland?”’ And to every 
German country which he mentions, one after the other, the song 
emphatically replies, “No, no! greater must be the German’s 
Fatherland!” Greater than any German country it is, however ; 
for its true bounds are those of the German language; and it is in 
that language that we must look for Germany, just as Austria was 
once said to be in the camp of Radetski. The camp of Radetski is no 
more; and no man knows precisely what has become of Austria. 

What then is Germany? Another abstraction. Like the language 
—like the name. Travel over every part of this great abstraction 
which we call Germany, and in no part of it will you find either the 
German people or the German language. What you wi// find is: 
in one part, Prussians who speak the Prussian dialect ; in another, 
Austrians who speak the Austrian dialect ; and so on, from tribe to 
tribe. 

But the German language, nevertheless, exists. Surely, then, it 
must exist somewhere. Ifso, where? In books. The German lan- 
guage is spoken literature. It is not the language of any German 
population. 

When Luther translated the Bible, he wished his translation to be 
read and understood .all over Germany, south and north. So he 
took all the principal German dialects, fused them together, and 
made out of them—a language. Thereafter, all who wished to 
speak directly to the people followed Luther’s example. The 
printing press came to their assistance just in the nick of time, and 
carried all these popular messages easily and rapidly from German 
tribe to tribe. Thus was established that great national compromise, 
the German language. It was the first product of its own creation. 

Everywhere analysis leaves us the same residuum in the language, 
in the country, in the people, in the name—Abstraction ! 

This is no mere play of fancy. The future of a nation is developed, 
like all things else under heaven, in strict accordance with the laws 
of necessity. Those laws spring from the essence of things, and the 
essence of things lies not upon the surface. We have seen that 
throughout Germany the monarchical sentiment is the offspring of a 
long unbroken continuity of national union between the several 
German tribes and their respective chiefs. We know that recent 
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events have dissolved the old organic connection between the institu- 
tion and the sentiment of monarchy in Germany. 

We have seen that the tribal sentiment being in the nature of the 
people, which is an indestructible body, is likely to survive the 
change which has disconnected it from the monarchical sentiment ; 
whereas this latter sentiment, deprived of its natural nutriment, and 
having no necessary part to play in the new order of things, is likely 
to perish rapidly. If, therefore, we have viewed the facts of the 
present in their right relation to the sentiments of the past, we can 
come to no other conclusion but that Germany has now entered upon 
the road which will eventually lead her to some more or less federal 
form of republic. Federal, not confederate. For the problem now 
before her is how to secure permanent international unity, without 
entirely sacrificing the wholesome variety of her national structure. 
But a German Republic, what does that mean? Rome? Athens? 
Sparta? Venice? The Convention? No. All these republics re- 
presented the affirmation of a something, no matter what. But the 
German Republic of the future will be a born negation ; and what it 
means is non-monarchical association. The length of the road which 
seems destined to lead to this result we cannot calculate. The goal 
of it, however, is indicated by the direction it has taken at the 
starting-point. 

Before we follow any further the steps of Germany along the path 
they are now treading, it will be convenient to fix in our memories 
one or two important dates which mark, like milestones, the course 
she has already traversed. 

In the year 1830 war had becomea myth. It was an article of faith 
that the hue of human blood is ruddy; but few of the then existing 
generation had ever seen the colour of it. On the pavement of Paris, 
for the first time after many years, the crimson dew of death again 
descended. A cry then went forth from the barricades of St. Antoine 
which startled Europe from her slumbers. Terror became a power, 
menace a weapon. Germany, hardly healed of the grievous wounds 
she had received in her great struggle with Napoleonic France, and 
drenched with political physic of all kinds, was still what the Germans 
themselves call medicinkrank. 

To galvanise into spasmodic movement this sick body, weakened, 
as it was, by loss of blood, the Holy Alliance had been obliged to 
administer a strong dose of promised liberty. The princes had con- 
jured the people to arise; and, in obedience to their invocation, a 
spirit had indeed appeared, which terrified the conjurors by its 
reluctance to vanish as soon as it had performed the task for which 
it was summoned. How to get rid of this inconvenient demon then 
became their paramount concern. All expedients were resorted 
to; and, when an appeal to the good manners of the apparition 
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proved of no avail, the door was shut in the face of it with no 
manners at all. Like the genius in the Eastern tale, this strong 
and patient spirit was squeezed into an iron pot, tightly bottled 
down, sealed with the seventeen seals of the German Solomon, and 
contemptuously tossed into the deep. Those who thus dealt with it 
had no presentiment that, in an after day, some fisher, fishing in 
troubled waters, might haply catch it in his net, drag it back to the 
light of heaven, and restore it to liberty. 

The Germanic Confederation has been much discussed, and little 
understood. It was certainly a very complicated affair; but the 
explanation of it is simple. This Germanic Confederation, as con- 
stituted by the Acts of 1815—20, was nothing more or less than the 
old German legend reduced to a protocol, and written out in the 
pedantic official style of the German chanceries. It was a sleeping 
and dreaming emperor, whose red-rust beard went on silently grow- 
ing through the green-cloth-covered board of the Tour und Taxis 
Palace in the Eschenheimer Gasse at Frankfort, just as the mossy 
marble table in the Unterberg had been slowly pierced by the secular 
growth upon the chin of his legendary prototype. And, like the 
ravens round the mountain tomb of Barbarossa, the seventeen voices 
of the German Confederation might be heard drowsily croaking and 
chattering, and often wrangling with each other “about the Emperor’s 
beard.” * 

The state papers of the Congress of Vienna closed the international 
series of political classics with a theoretical chef-d’eurre. The like of 
it we shall never see again. 

The act of the Germanic Confederation was a masterpiece of political 
caution. But there was one miscalculation in it. This unlucky 
miscalculation was like the single misprint which has given such 
celebrity to the Elzevir edition of the “Corpus Juris.” In that care- 
fully printed book millions of little types are correctly set together 
without a fault of grammar or orthography. But on one page of 
the volume, above its double column of small print, we find con- 
spicuously printed in large capitals the words Pars sEcuNDUs. And 
yet, for a long while, no one detected the misprint. The acts of the 
German Confederation had also their one conspicuous, yet un- 
perceived, misprint; their pars secundus. That misprint was the 
second great German Power. Secunda this Power was called, and 
secunda it has been in both senses. 
I. 

The thirty years which elapsed from the settlement of the German 
Confederation in 1815, to the European Revolution of 1848, make up 
a period which, as regards Germany, has perhaps been less studied 


(1) “ Um des Kaisers Bart sich streiten.”” To dispute about the Emperor's beard, 
t.e., about trifles.—German Proverb. 
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and more misrepresented than any other in modern history. And 
this is natural enough. For the fruitful toil of the German intellect 
during those thirty years of national seclusion was unaccompanied 
by any of that noise which is necessary to attract the attention of 
politicians. The intelligence of professional politicians would seem, 
indeed, to reside in their ears rather than in their eyes. They are 
frightened by every clap of thunder, and forget that it is the light- 
ning only which strikes. 

The régime of the restoration in Germany was a régime of rigid 
political repression. Thought was forbidden all alliance with political 
action, and all use of popular vehicles of expression, such as news- 
papers, pamphlets, &c. But, in point of fact, these deprivations only 
increased its fecundity. They prevented the virility of the German 
intellect from being frittered away in unproductive employment. 
Unmolested in her great sanctuaries, the German universities, 
thought remained, not only independent, but supreme. In no other 
part of the world, and under no other institutions, has the indepen- 
dence of the human mind ever been so free from fetter, so industrious, 
or so triumphant. 

The obligation of thirty years’ wholesome abstinence from the 
feverish food of current political trivialities, to which the thinking 
power of Germany was, during tliis period, arbitrarily subjected, has 
been a standing subject of mockery to foreign journalists and orators. 
But whilst England and France have been talking, and acting after a 
fashion, Germany has been thinking and learning how to act. Dis- 
engaged from the strangling entanglements of party politics, placed 
beyond reach of those social bribes to intellectual dishonesty which 
are still the bane of our own society, and freed from all cant 
shibboleths of every kind, the master intellects of Germany have 
constituted themselves into a vast fraternal army of student soldiers, 
armed to the teeth for unflinching battle with the toughest problems 
of human thought, and marching serenely in the van of the great 
crusade of the nineteenth century against the infidels who deny the 
gospel of knowledge. Bustling politicians have called these men 
dreamers, nor wholly without truth. For undoubtedly all these Ger- 
man professors have, like the rest of their countrymen, been dreaming 
for half a century the old, old dream of the great German Empire. 
Only, what they dreamed they have accomplished. Not in the world 
of political fact, but in the world of those ideas which are always, in 
the long run, the masters of political fact. There, the great German 
Empire has already been established supreme: an empire vaster and 
wealthier than that of Charles V., when the mariners of Spain 
poured into its lap the treasures of the Indies: an empire, adding 
new worlds to the old, and founded by the dauntless enterprise and 
patient toil of each dreamer who dreamed 
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To be 
Columbus of some far Philosophy, 
Bringing again the golden Indies home. 


Ah, it is easy to sneer at German moonshine and the dreams 
of German professors. But the fun of it is, after all, a poor set off 
against the starless theological twilight of our own universities, and 
the humiliating necessity of walking only by the borrowed beams of 
this German moonshine along almost every path of original research 
or independent speculation. And among the results achieved by 
German professorship must be reckoned the formation of a gene- 
ration of men trained to habits of intellectual honesty, and thorough- 
ness in whatever work they set their hand to. The astonishing 
military successes of Germany in her last great war with France 
are conspicuously due to national superiority in qualities which 
have for the last fifty years distinguished the abstract intellectual 
work of the German from that of the French people. And of 
these qualities none is more obvious than severe accuracy in detail. 
It is certainly true that the belles lettres of Germany suffered 
grievously from the dulness and heavy inactivity of her social 
life under the prolonged political repression of the period we are 
now speaking of, whilst those of France during the same period 
represent a brilliant literary epoch in her history. But all this 
while the intellect of Germany was not inactive. It was working, and 
deeply, though in another direction. And perhaps it is fortunate 
for Germany that, until she was startled by Heine’s revolutionary 
trumpet in 1826, no modern German poets were sufficiently audible 
to confuse or silence the heart-stirring echoes of such patriotic 
lyres as those of Korner and Arndt. It is impossible, in the present 
article, to do justice to the paramount political importance of this 
long period of political inactivity. We can only direct to it the 
attention of all who may care to inquire why and how it happens 
that the German people have recently proved themselves to be the 
bravest soldiers as well as the most laborious bookworms, and the 
least boastful conquerors although the most tenacious antagonists. 
We may also point out in passing the advantageous position of any 
nation which, at such a moment as the present, when the busier 
communities of Europe are beginning to show symptoms of weary 
impatience with the disappointing results of empirical politics, now 
for the first time comes into full political activity, with energies un- 
marked by petty party strife, and the rich intellectual results of a 
prolonged play of free thought in many directions where thought is 
often superseded by social prejudice or popular passion. 

The German system of government by drill-sergeant and censor’s 
scissors fell to pieces at the first sound of the French tocsin in 1848. 
Germany was shaken to her foundations. And again, as heretofore, 
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Prussia became at once the rallying-point of every practical effort on 
the part of the German people towards the realisation of their long- 
suppressed aspirations. On the 18th of March, 1848, the King of 
Prussia publicly pledged himself to support energetically the demand 
of the Liberal Party throughout Germany that the existing Staaten- 
bund should be replaced by a bond fide Bundesstaat. 

On the 18th of May, at the solemn invitation of the Diet, which 
was in a hurry to perform “ happy despatch,” a German Parliament 
elected by the various governments on the basis of population assem- 
bled at Frankfort, assumed the functionaries of a constituent assem- 
bly, invested the Archduke John of Austria, ad hoc, with the regency 
of the German Empire, and assigned to his imperial and royal high- 
ness a provisional executive. On the 24th of July the old Diet 
resigned its powers into the hands of the regent, and snuffed itself out 
with its own breath, Much valuable time was lost by the Frankfort 
Parliament in the discussion of abstract questions, and, of course, 
the old standing joke about German professors and doctrinaires had 
a busy life of it. No doubt the intellect of Germany, having neither 
any political experience nor any political organisation of its own, 
undertook the political reorganisation of a people teeming with revo- 
lutionary excitement under altogether hopeless conditions. And, 
even had the circumstances been as’favourable as they were the re- 
verse, the reconstruction of Germany could not possibly have been 
accomplished by a Parliament of professors. Nevertheless the con- 
stitution devised by these much-abused professors, and voted by the 
Frankfort Parliament early in 1849, was a much more practical 
instrument than the constitution so deliberately elaborated in a 
moment of profound calm by the politicians in 1815. Its principal 
features were the following :—a national Parliament consisting of 
a States’ House or Senate (like the American) and a House of Re- 
presentatives, directly elected; a responsible ministry; complete 
international unity under one supreme head. This time, however, 
the pars secundus was not Prussia, but Austria. One all-important 
consideration had been overlooked. The international sovereignty 
of the new Federative Empire would necessarily be supreme, not 
only over all its component States, but also over all their component 
populations, over the international status of each citizen as well as 
of each government. What then was to be done with Austria ? 
Either the whole of her German population must be separated from 
the rest of her empire, or else her whole empire must be excluded 
from the new German State, since upon no pretext, historical or 
political, could Germany assume sovereignty over the non-German 
populations of the Danube and the Vistula, who had never at any 
time belonged to the Empire. Out of the discussion of this diffi- 
culty arose two antagonistic parties, who have for years divided 
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between them the whole field of German politics. As were the 
Big-Endians and the Little-Endians to Lilliput, so were the Great 
Germans and the Little Germans to Germany. The party call- 
ing itself Little German saw clearly that Austria would never 
willingly consent to part with her independent sovereignty over her 
own German population. To separate this population from the rest 
of her empire would be to upset the balance of the latter, and to 
deprive it of its governing and civilising element. The Little Ger- 
mans, therefore, perceived that the whole Austrian Empire must be 
either included in, or excluded from, the new German State. But 
to include in Germany, as an organic part of the new concretion of 
German nationality, the whole Austrian Empire with its Slavs, 
its Magyars, Italians, Roumans, Ruthenes, &c., was a_ sheer 
impossibility. 

Therefore, the only practical course was to exclude Austria alto- 
gether from New Germany. This necessity the Little Germans 
recognised reluctantly but clearly, and they frankly accepted it with 
all its consequences. They may be regarded as the representatives 
of German sense, which abhors deliberate self-deception, shrinks 
from no logical conclusion, and, shrinking fearlessly at the centre of a 
recognised difficulty, tries to settle it, once for all and for ever, on 
the basis of a fundamental principle rather than on that of a poli- 
tical compromise. The Great Germans may, on the other hand, be 
regarded as the representatives of German sentiment. Without 
offering any practical solution of a difficulty which could not be 
ignored, they vehemently denounced, and with no affected horror, 
what they regarded as a sacrilegious proposal for the dismemberment 
of an empire existing only in their own imaginations. In the con- 
flict between these two parties we may again detect the ever- 
increasing divergence between those two main currents of emotion 
which are to be traced, one of them through the dream-life, and the 
other through the political life, of the German people. 

Whilst these discussions were going on in Germany, the adminis- 
tration of the Austrian Empire had passed into the strong hands of 
Prince Schwartzenberg. By a few strokes of the pen, and a few 
more of the bayonet, he converted that incongruous congeries of 
nationalities into the political fiction of a social unit, and then 
addressed to the Frankfort Parliament an imperious and peremptory 
demand for the immediate admission of the who/e Austrian Empire 
into the Germanic State-system—to be resettled for that purpose on 
its previous rickety foundations as a confederation of States. This 
demand was rejected by the German Parliament, which thereupon 
offered the imperial crown of Germany to the King of Prussia, 
April 3rd, 1849. The King of Prussia, after long hesitation, rejected 
the offer of the Parliament on the 25th of April. He could not 
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make up his mind to accept from the German people a crown which 
he would willingly have accepted from the German sovereigns, who, 
however, were in no humour to offer it to him. The national party, 
having failed in its programme, which could only be carried out by 
the energetic co-operation of the Prussian monarchy, was discredited, 
fell to pieces, and sunk in the revolution which now swept over 
Germany. Austria had more than enough to do in combatting her 
own revolution in Hungary. She could spare no help to the German 
sovereigns for the suppression of the German revolution. This work 
was done, and promptly, by Prussia. The King of Prussia, having 
thus re-established his brother sovereigns, now looked to their volun- 
tary: co-operation in re-establishing Germany on a footing more 
favourable to Prussian interests. A new draft of constitution was 
drawn up by the Berlin Chancery, maintaining the popular principle of 
the Bundesstaat, or Federative State; placing it, however, not under 
the sovereignty, but only under the presidency of Prussia, supported 
by a council of seven German sovereigns. Towards the end of 
May twenty-nine German governments had (most of them reluc- 
tantly) accepted this new constitution. On the 20th of March, 1850, 
it was also accepted and ratified by the German Parliament, then 
sitting at Erfurt. Austria, however, had already, by the surrender 
of the Hungarian to the Russian army at Vilagos, been released 
from her most pressing internal difficulties, in the autumn of the 
previous year. Her attention was again turned to Germany. The 
Southern States, encouraged by the attitude of their old patron, 
plucked up heart, and put on a bolder face. Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wiirtemberg, and Hanover refused to attend the Erfurt Parliament, 
although, in the summer of the previous year, both Saxony and 
Hanover had entered into formal alliance with Prussia, pledging 
themselves to support the Prussian draft of constitution.’ On the 
26th of April Austria, magnificently ignoring, as non avenu, all that 
had happened in Germany since the beginning of 1848, convoked 
the old Diet, as though it were still in constitutional existence. 
Prussia refused to attend it; but the heart of Prussia had already 
begun to fail her. Eleven German governments responded to the 
summons of Prince Schwartzenberg, and, stroke upon stroke, he 
followed up his advantage, till Austria’s only rival in Germany 
kissed the dust at her feet. 

The Electorate of Hesse was still a member of the new union, 
placed by the Erfurt Parliament under the presidency of Prussia. 
The Elector of Hesse was one of the worst and ignoblest of those 
petty tyrants whose existence made Heine wish tha* Germany had 
one Cesar, instead of so many fathers of their couniry. The Elector 
of Hesse invoked from this rump Diet, created by Prince Schwartz- 


(1) The alliance of the three kings. 
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enberg, armed assistance in levying war on his subjects, although 
the peace of his tiny dominions had not been disturbed by them in a 
single particular, notwithstanding the intolerable provocations they 
had received from his government. Under the dictation of Austria 
the Diet decreed a federal execution in Hesse. Prussia was bound 
by every consideration of honour and interest to oppose it. Her 
character in the eyes of all Germany was at stake. She made a faint 
show of frightened and insincere resistance. After a sham fight at 
Brouzel, in which one horse was slain, and nobody else wounded, 
the Prussian troops evacuated the duchy; and immediately after- 
wards, at Olmiitz, in compliance with the orders of Austria, Prussia 
agreed to dissolve the union, attend the Diet, and leave to Austria 
the exclusive settlement of the so-called Slesvig-Holstein question, 
about which the German population of those duchies were then in 
open war with the King of Denmark. The humiliation of Prussia 
was complete from every point of view, military, political, and 
diplomatic. The Prussian Minister, Count Brandenberg, who had 
brought things to this pass, died, it is said, of a broken heart. The 
Crown Prince, afterwards Prince Regent, then King of Prussia, and 
now Emperor of Germany, retired in disgust from the court of his 
brother ; and from that time forth it became the object of his life to 
redeem the military honour of his country. 

We now enter upon a new phase in the history of Germany. It 


is opened by the battle of Brouzel, Austria’s last, and closed by the 
battle of Sadowa, Prussia’s first great German victory. The whirligig 
of time brings round its revenges. 


III. 


The Manteuffel Ministry, by signing the punctuation of Olmiitz, 
for which bad business it had come into existence, bequeathed to 
itself a heritage of national humiliation which made its position 
extremely embarrassing at home as well as abroad. We may fairly 
apply to it a recent exclamation by Count Bismarck, in reference to 
the present English Government, “It is inconceivable how such a 
Government can get any man of character or ability to serve under 
it!”? It must here be explained, however, that in Prussia there 
have ever been two antagonistic currents of political sentiment. 
One of these sets strongly towards the future, carrying with it the 
whole of the middle and literary classes. Its political credo was 
clearly articulated in the programme of the Frankfort Parliament of 
1849, and has since been embodied in that of the National Verein. 
The other current of Prussian sentiment and opinion, reverting to 
the past, and seeking the re-establishment of the feudal order, has 
hitherto animated the great majority of the landed gentry, who con- 
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stitute the military caste in Prussia, and whose ideas find utterance 
in the Kreuz Zeitung. The ranks of this party are recruited from 
the Junkerthum peculiar to Prussia. The word Junker is untrans- 
latable. A clever German writer, writing for foreigners, has de- 
scribed the Prussian Junker as “the descendant of a military family, 
representing a strange mélange of the cavalier d Ja Stuart, the 
sub-lieutenant of Prussia, and the Don Quixote of Spain.”! This 
class, which is also a political party, embodying Prussian particu- 
larism in its most unpleasant form, has always looked up to Austria, 
as the ark of German feudalism and reaction, with a reverence not 
destroyed even by the memories of Olmiitz. 

‘In the ranks of it, at the time we are now speaking of, there 
happened to be a young man whose bold and exaggerated advocacy 
of its most exaggerated political dogmas, combined with a certain 
vigorous personal eccentricity, had already attracted notice to a name 
destined to become historical. 

This young man was Baron von Bismarck, a Junker of the 
Junkers. He had opposed the occupation of the Danish duchies, which 
he characterised as “a stupid revolutionary adventure.” He had 
opposed the adoption of that policy which Prussia, having adopted 
it, so precipitously and disgracefully abandoned, with regard to 
Electoral Hesse. He had told his countrymen that their only 
legitimate national duties in Germany were those of loyal vassalage 
to Austria. He had derided the alliance of the three kings, and dis- 
approved of the union. During the revolution he retired in disgust 
from parliamentary life. He returned to it in 1849 as one of the 
most bitter critics of the revolutionary failure. He was then thirty- 
four years of age. In a speech delivered in 1850 he declared the 
natural policy of Prussia to be one of “strict subordination to 
Austria—the true representative of the ancient power of Germany.” 

It was natural that a ministry whose “subordination to Austria ” 
had disgusted the majority of the Prussian nation, should gratefully 
avail itself of the services of a young man who so fearlessly defended 
the policy it represented. In the following year, 1851, M. de 
Bismarck was named Secretary of Legation at Frankfort. Three 
months later he was promoted to the rank of Minister at the same 
post. 

If we may trust the evidence of his private correspondence, and 
there is no reason whatever to doubt the sincerity of it, a very 
short experience of the real character of Austrian supremacy, as 
revealed to him at Frankfort, effected in the mind of this remarkable 
man a revolution of sentiment and opinion which was pregnant with 
consequences for Germany. In a letter, dated April 2, 1858, he 
writes—“ It is impossible to go on with this /iberum veto of twenty- 


(1) M. Louis Bamberger. 
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eight governments, supported by fifty parliamentary assemblies. J 
think we must seek our model in the Unionist Programme of 1848... . 
The Chambers, and the press, may be of great assistance to our foreign 
policy.” 

In the following year, 1859, Austria was attacked by the combined 
armies of France and Italy. The deliberate and well-matured inten- 
tion of the French Emperor to make war upon Austria, under pretext 
of liberating Italy, was known at least twelve months previously to 
Count Rechberg, then Austrian President of the Diet. The speech 
of the French Emperor to Baron Hiibner, the Austrian ambassador, 
on New Year’s Day, preceded by the secret, and immediately followed 
by the open, military preparations of the French Government, made 
this intention known to all the world, with a single exception. That 
exception was the British Ambassador at Paris, whose Government 
was still openly boasting of the benefits secured to Europe in general, 
and England in particular, by the cordial alliance then existing 
between England and France—an alliance which, though it obliged 
all the old allies of England to arm to the teeth, was yet supposed by 
British statesmen to be, in some mysterious way, the best guarantee 
for the peace of Europe. On the strength of this boasted alliance 
Lord Cowley was authorised to undertake with great parade a special 
mission to Vienna, in the confident expectation of preventing, by 
concessions to be extorted from Austria to “ the reasonable demands ”’ 
of France, a war which had been decided upon by “our august ally ” 
before His Excellency left Paris. 

The cause of Austria was popular throughout Germany, and in 
Prussia as much as anywhere, on political no less than sentimental 
grounds. It was generally felt that Austria’s possession of the 
Quadrilateral was substantially advantageous to the security of 
Germany. Morcover, the war, thus provoked by France, was con- 
sidered ominous of what Europe in general, and Germany in par- 
ticular, must expect from the policy of a Government compelled to 
make war abroad in order to maintain peace at home. From all sides 
round the Cabinet of Berlin was pressed to declare war upon France. 
The cause of Italy was viewed with only languid favour by German 
Liberals, and was an object of detestation to all that class of German 
Conservatives who took their political gospel from the Kreus Zeitung, 
at the hands of the Prussian Junkers. 

When in the following year, 1860 (after Castelfidardo), Count 
de St. Simon, the Prussian Envoy at Turin, was instructed to 
express “the profound disapprobation” of his Government at the 
conduct of the Piedmontese Cabinet, Count Cavour replied that, 
“Perhaps the time may come when Prussia will thank us for the 
example we have set her.” The time had already come, however, 
when at least one Prussian clearly recognised the full significance of 
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the situation thus created in Germany. On the eve of the Italian 
war, and as a demonstration of good-will towards Austria, M. de 
Bismarck had been transferred from Frankfort to St. Petersburg. 
Thence, on the 12th of May, 1859 (fifteen days after the passage of 
the Ticino), he addressed to Count Schleinitz a private letter, in which 
the following remarkable passages occur :-— 


“‘The means of breaking down the obstacles set by the status quo to our 
legitimate development will not so soon again be offered us. If we neglect the 
present opportunity, we shall find, as heretofore, that organic changes are not 
possible in-ordinary times, . . . Should a majority of the Diet now take a 
decision to which we can by any possibility object as a violation of the federal 
principle, we ought not to regard such an event as a misfortune; but rather as 
a salutary crisis, pregnant with progress. We shall not easily find again such 
favourable conditions for the amelioration of our position in Germany. The 
more outrageous the conduct of the Diet, the better will it be for us. Even the 
Kreuz Zeitung, I see, is beginning to get impatient of the insolence of our allies.’’! 


The “insolence” complained of by M. de Bismarck was no doubt 
the pretension of Austria to claim the support of Prussia and 
the rest of Germany not as allies, but vassals. This pretension 
Prussia naturally and properly declined to admit. The Prince 
Regent, however, was firmly resolved that Austria should not be left 
to perish at the hands of France, the hereditary foe of all Germany. 
It was fair, he thought, that Austria should bear the first brunt of a 

yar, incurred by her, not as a German, but an Italian, power; and 
which found all Germany unprepared. But, should she be seriously 
worsted, he would come to her assistance, by taking the offensive on 
the Rhine. This step would have exposed Germany to a French 
invasion, which it was therefore necessary that Germany should be 
in a fit state to repel before such a step was taken. Austria had 
only to hold out a reasonable time; and who could doubt that she 
would do so? As early as the battle of Magenta the whole Prussian 
army was mobilised, and, simultaneously with the battle of Solferino, 
it had begun its movement towards the Rhine. The Emperor of the 
French knew this. Je knew that before the Italian Quadrilateral 
his victorious army was likely to be shattered to pieces; and perhaps 
he also knew that in the humour which Austria was then at no pains 
to conceal, almost any concession to France would be less odious to 
her, than salvation from the necessity of such concession by the 
military successes of Prussia. Acting on this knowledge, he sought 
and obtained a personal interview with the young Emperor Franz 
Josef. At this interview he succeeded in making upon the Austrian 
sovereign and the Imperial Chancellor, Count Rechberg, that instan- 
taneously favourable impression which at that period of his life the 
personal manner of Louis Napoleon rarely failed to produce upon the 

(1) The private correspondence from which all these quotations are made, is now 
published. 
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feelings of those whom he at any time cared to please or persuade. 
His manner was on this occasion a charming mixture of modest 
frankness, manly deference, and respectful sympathy, which, on the 
part of a victorious enemy, could not but be specially soothing to 
those who were still smarting with indignation at what they deemed 
the outrecuidance of Prussia. The effect of it was completed by the 
production of a secret draft treaty of peace, containing terms more 
onerous to Austria than any which had been proposed in the course 
of the interview, and to which the Austrian Emperor and his Minister 
were easily persuaded to believe that the acquiescence and approval 
of Prussia had been as good as given. When they discovered their 
error it was too late. The Pence of Villafranca had been signed. 

The estrangement between the two great German Powers was now 
deep and bitter. 

From the circumstances of this brief campaign, however, the Prince 
Regent of Prussia had learnt, and laid to heart, some important 
lessons. In the first place, the military power of Austria had proved 
to be a mere phantom. Had the Diet, at her demand, declared war 
upon France, Austria would have been unable to make up the con- 
tingents which she as a Federal Power was bound to furnish to the 
Federal army. In the next place, the German Confederation had 
been found worse than useless as a military instrument for defensive 
purposes in time of war. Bavaria, Saxony, Wirtemberg, and the 
other States which had been most clamorous for war, were utterly 
unprepared for it. Months must have elapsed before they could take 
the field in any efficient force; and even then, the utter want of any 
general military system, or administrative cohesion, would have pro- 
bably made such allies an easy prey to any well-organised army. 
Finally, the military organisation of Prussia herself had been found 
defective in many important particulars. To perfect his own military 
equipment, and organise that of the Confederation, now became the 
dominant objects of the Prince Regent. The Austrian Government, 
on the other hand, was now more than ever anxious to place all its 
non-German provinces under the zgis, such as it was, of the German 
Bund, thus extending the political frontiers of Germany to the Po 
and the Carpathians. 

The Middle States of Germany, on their part, seriously alarmed by 
the military collapse of Austria, and dreading any extension of the 
power of Prussia, in the sense of the liberal programme of 1849, now 
endeavoured to come into closer unison with each other. 

The Prussian proposal to substitute for the occasional Federal army 
two permanent armies of the north and south, the first incorporated 
with the Prussian and the second with the Austrian military system, 
completed the consternation of these Middle States, and procured from 
them a favourable reception to the strange proposal of Baron Beust, 
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for resuscitating the idea of the German Triad, in a form which, had 
it been adopted, would have fully realised the French ideal of German 
reconstruction. 

The danger of any such misfortune gave a fresh mani to the 
Little German party, and brought about the formation of the 
National Verein—a league having the constitution of 1849 for its 
watch-cry. It was formidably opposed by the official league of the 
Middle States, known as the Wiirzburg Coalition, which now drew 
up a scheme of Federal reform, retaining the essential character of 
the Acts of 1815-20, but converting the Diet from a diplomatic into 
a ministerial congress, dividing the presidency of it between Austria 
and Prussia d tour de réle ; adding to the constitution of it a Directory 
to be composed of Austria, Prussia, and a third state, and also adding 
an Assembly of Delegates to be elected only by the Chambers of the 
component States. It need hardly be said that no German liberal 
was taken in by so transparent a sham. Austria professed herself 
willing to entertain the consideration of it on the sine gud non con- 
dition of a// her territories being admitted into the confederation, 
though she objected to share the presidency of the Diet with Prussia. 
Prussia summarily rejected the proposal, and put forward one of her 
own, developing the principle which seemed to be recognised in 
Article Eleven of the Federal Act, and advocating the formation of 
a voluntary Bundesstaat by independent alliances amongst the mem- 
bers of the Staatenbund. The Prussian counter-proposal was received 
with a scream of indignation. The aid of Austria having been invoked 
and obtained by the Middle States, identical notes were presented at 
Berlin by the Cabinet of Vienna and its German allies, drawn up in 
terms which amounted to a declaration of diplomatic war against 
Prussia. 

Here we must revert for a moment to the year 1859. In that year 


M. de Bismarck wrote to Count Schleinitz a letter in which we 
find these words— 


‘““ As to the word German, instead of Prussian, I should not wish to see it 
inscribed on our banner, until we have placed ourselves in closer and more 
effectual connexion with our brother Germans. It would prematurely lose all 
its charm if applied to the present state of things, as represented by the Diet. 

. In our actual position, and that of the Confederation, I perceive something 
radically vicious which we shall eventually have to cure, ferro et igne, if we now 
shrink from subjecting it to serious and searching treatment. Were circum- 
stances just now to suppress the Confederation altogether, even without sub- 
stituting for it any other arrangement, I believe that in a short while this 
hegative result would suffice to develop better and more natural relations 
between Prussia and her neighbours.” 


Here, then, we have the famous prescription for the ills of Germany 
which so startled all Europe when, some years later, it was publicly 
proclaimed. But, in fact, politicians have no excuse whatever for 
3A 
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the surprise and consternation with which they have been seized by 
each successive manifestation of the policy of Count Bismarck. The 
opinions and objects of that outspoken and clearheaded statesman 
have never been concealed; nor since he was Prussian Minister at 
Frankfort have they ever been materially modified. 

The Prince Regent had, meanwhile, succeeded his brother on 
the throne of Prussia. In the year 1860 M. de Bismarck had at 
Baden a long interview with his Majesty. The King was not un- 
affected by the enthusiasm of his future Prime Minister; and M. de 
Bismarck was invited to place his views upon paper in a confidential 
memoir. Simultaneously, he wrote to a friend— 


‘* What we now need as much as daily bread is more compact consolidation of 
the military force of Germany, a better Customs’ system, and a whole nuinber 
of common institutions more fitted to protect the material interests of Germany 
from the dangers growing out of her external configuration and internal 
divisions. We ought to leave no doubt whatever as to the sincerity and 
thoroughness of our desire to ameliorate the present order of things. I really 
cannot, for the life of me, see why people should be so frightened at the idea of 
popular representation. . . . With the aid of the Liberal party throughout 
Germany, we might now create a thoroughly national representation, which 
would nevertheless be conservative in spirit.” 

When M. de Bismarck took office as First Minister of the Crown, 
the conflict between the Crown and the Parliament was at its 
climax. This well-remembered conflict has been somewhat mis- 
understood in England. We naturally judged it from the point of 
view dictated by our own parliamentary traditions and rights. No 
such traditions and rights existed in Prussia. Had the King’s 
Government retired before a hostile vote of the Chambers, the 
Chambers could neither in theory nor in fact replace it by a govern- 
ment chosen from their own majority. Moreover, the Chambers 
were divided against each other; the upper one being as ready to 
support, as the lower one was ready to oppose, the Crown on every 
question of parliamentary privilege. The Crown had no practical 
choice but to take for its ministers professional statesmen having 
personal experience in the management of public affairs. Such 

statesmen could not be chosen from the Prussian Parliament, which 
did not contain them, and which had no constitutional claim to be 
consulted in the selection of them. The whole contest therefore, 
although very demonstrative, was essentially unreal. If the vital 
connection between the measure on which the King’s heart was set, 
and on which his Majesty would listen to no compromise, and the 
whole scheme of Prussian policy which was destined to realise all 
their aspirations, could have been confidentially explained to the 
parliamentary liberals of Prussia, they would probably have supported 
it as warmly as, not perceiving this, they opposed it. But to discuss 
with a public and popular assembly all the latent potentialities of any 
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great scheme of foreign policy, is an obvious impossibility. Count 
Bismarck saw at a glance that on this point the King was substantially 
in the right and the Parliament in the wrong, since the object of the 
liberal majority in Parliament could only be worked out by the 
military power of Prussia, which demanded the measure this majority 
was opposing. His sharp insight into the reality of things perceived 
from the first that the conflict between essential principles, once 
fairly engaged, can never be settled by words alone. Hence the 
famous dictum about blood and iron, which shocked the world by the 
brutality of its truth. He had taken accurate reckoning of the forces 
with which he had to deal, and played them all off one against the 
other. At home he brought the whole power of the royal prerogative 
and the reactionary party to bear against the Prussian liberals on the 
pressing question of army reform; whilst, at the same time, he 
addressed the rest of Germany with the confidence of a man who 
could, whenever he pleased, command the support of the liberal 
party in every German State. He supported neither Great Germanism 
nor Little Germanism ; but, true to the views expressed in one of his 
letters from which we have already quoted, he made these two parties 
serve as supporters to his own device of Great Prussianism. Ina 
letter written from Frankfort as early as 1858, he had pointed out 
the possibility of utilising both France and Russia to the advantage 
of the policy he had thus created for Prussia. Prussia, so long as 
she remained merely Prussia, could not afford to incur, as Austria 
had incurred by her flirtation with the Western Powers during the 
Crimean war, the ill-will of so close and powerful a neighbour as 
Russia. Nor had Prussia the slightest motive for doing so. On the 
contrary, she and Russia had at least one common interest growing 
out of their common wrong to Poland; and Prussia, gué Prussia, 
having no particular interest of her own in the affairs of the East, 
could cheaply purchase the good-will of Russia or Germany by a 
policy at Constantinople, which England was too poor or too stupid 
to buy up. 

As regards France, on the other hand, the restless, aimless, and 
yet greedy, policy of her Imperial Government might be easily 
played off against herself by any able and not over scrupulous 
diplomatist. Before assuming the personal direction of the Berlin 
Cabinet, Count Bismarck had laid the basis of a valuable under- 
standing with Russia while he was yet envoy at St. Petersburg. 
Although in a subordinate position at that time, instead of diploma- 
tically concealing, he had diplomatically aired, his whole political 
programme ; and subsequently he had entangled the conscience of 
France, adroitly, in the confused web of her own idées napoléoniennes, 
by the famous interviews at Biarritz. 

The ground, therefore, was thoroughly prepared, both at home and 
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abroad, when on the 13th of December Count Bismarck stated to 
Count Carolyi, the Austrian Minister at Berlin, that the relations 
between Prussia and Austria must rapidly grow worse, if they did 
not rapidly grow better. That, if Austria persisted in supporting the 
Wiirzburg Coalition against Prussia, she must take the consequence, 
and might, perhaps, before long, find Prussia allied against her with 
some Non-German Power. That Austria was, properly speaking, an 
Eastern, not a Western, Power, and would do well to remove her 
centre of gravity to Pesth, and meddle no more with the affairs of 
Germany. At the same time, Count Bismarck declared that any 
vote of the Diet hostile to Prussia would be regarded by her as the 
dissolution of her relations with the Bund; and that, therefore, ceasing 
to be a Federal Power, she might be compelled to occupy Hanover 
and Hesse Cassel, for the maintenance of communications between 
her eastern and western provinces. Austria, disdaining this menace, 
pushed her own federal proposals to the vote; but her allies were 
frightened, and placed Prussia in an unexpected majority at the 
Diet. Neither party was satisfied. What Prussia wanted was a 
pretext to withdraw from the Diet. What Austria wanted was the 
subjection of Prussia by means of the Diet. The next move of the 
Confederates was a Congress of Sovereigns at Frankfort, which the 
King of Prussia refused to attend. He had not been consulted about 
it. This congress of crowned heads drew up a new project of federal 
reform, which, if carried, would have placed Prussia under the 
obligation to put 150,000 of her own subjects (without any reference 
to the wishes of her sovereign or her Parliament) on a war footing, 
at the ipse dixit of the sovereigns of Austria, Bavaria, and Saxony. 
This project also contained some spurious liberal proposals, which, 
flimsy as they were, yet, in consequence of the extreme unpopularity of 
Prussia at that moment (owing to Count Bismarck’s high-handed 
proceedings with the Parliament), and the greatly increased popularity 
of Austria (owing to her recent efforts to reform herself as a con- 
stitutional State, with a middle-class Government) sufficed to attract 
to it a momentary current of popular favour. The reply of the 
Berlin Cabinet, subjecting the whole scheme to a ruthless analysis, 
exposed the illusory character of its pretended liberalism, and once 
more Austria and Prussia stood irreconcilably opposed to each other 
in the face of all Germany, on the eternally recurring question of 
the reconstruction of the German States’ system. The conflict now 
imminent between these two Powers was, however, momentarily 
postponed by the telegraphic announcement that in the night 
between the 14th and 15th of November, Frederick VII., King of 
Denmark, had expired. 

We will not weary our readers by any discussion of the causes, or 
recital of the circumstances, of the last Danish war. We only wish 
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to point out one important fact connected with the military history 
of this war, which, strange to say, passed entirely unnoticed at the 
time. The war itself was neither a great nor a glorious one for any 
of the Powers concerned in it, but it was, so far as it concerned 
Prussia, a military experiment of momentous import; and the result 
of the experiment proved Prussia to be the greatest military power 
in Europe. For the peculiarity of the Prussian military system is 
that, instead of confining the perils and sorrows of war to a compara- 
tively small portion of the community, it brings them home to every 
hearth and every heart in the nation. The practical social effect of 
this dangerous peculiarity had never before been put to the test. If 
it stood that test, then it was clear that no State in Europe could 
compete with Prussia in the magnitude of her military force; and, 
supposing the discipline, equipment, and other military qualities of 
that force to be satisfactory, it was the most formidable war-instru- 
ment which had yet been invented. For a fair trial of its capacities, 
it was perfectly immaterial whether it was employed against a small 
State or a great one; since the friends and kinsfolk of those who 
were struck down in battle could not possibly suffer more or less 
according as the bullet or the bayonet, which plunged them into 
mourning, might happen to have been manufactured for a first-class 
or a second-class Government.' 

With this single observation, we may pass from the fall of Diipel 
to the battle of Sadowa, passing rapidly over events yet fresh in the 
memory of all our readers. How Count Bismarck succeeded in con- 
verting a national into a political war; how, having seduced Austria 
to betray and discredit her natural ally in Germany, the Diet, he 
then betrayed and discredited Austria; how, availing himself without 
pause or pity of the false position in which the inconceivable stupidity 
of her Government had helped him to place her, he pursued her with 
blow upon blow, till he had struck her down in the heart of her own 
dominions; how the alliance of Italy was secured by a masterpiece 
of shrewd negotiation, which left the Italian Government tied hand 
and foot to Prussia, and Prussia free from any technical pledge to 
Italy; how France, utterly unprepared for war, was fooled by the 
hope of poaching a fish for herself out of the troubled waters of 
Germany, to contemplate with complacency the outbreak of a conflict 
which, before she could lift a rescuing hand, laid prostrate the only 
German Power for whose friendship she could hope in any emergency 
of her own ;—all these things, are they not written in the chronicles 
of a hundred newspapers not yet old enough to be forgotten ? 


(1) If the conclusion to be drawn from the military results of the Austro-Prussian 
compaign against Denmark escaped the notice of every other Government, it was 
thoroughly appreciated by that of Prussia herself. 
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IV. 

The story is told and widely believed, but we cannot vouch for 
the truth of it, that at the battle of Sadowa, Count Bismarck, who 
accompanied the royal armies, carried a revolver in his pocket for 
the purpose of blowing out his brains, if that battle were lost by 
Prussia. Those who believe this story probably draw from it different 
conclusions. To many it must appear characteristic of the desperation 
of an unprincipled gambler. Some, however, will perhaps think it a 
rare good fortune for any country to possess a statesman capable of 
staking his life on the issue of his policy, when the grandeur or 
safety of his country is depending on it. 

One of the ablest of Prussia’s many able diplomatists was so con- 
vinced of the inability of France to put an army in the field at the 
time when the battle of Sadowa was fought that he implored both 
the king and Count Bismarck to fight one more battle under the 
walls of Vienna, and then, concentrating the Prussian armies on the 
Rhine, to proclaim the German Empire. It is not probable that this 
advice was rejected from any doubt as to the ease with which it 
might have been followed. Count Bismarck doubtless acted on the 
sound conviction that if he then placed on the head of his royal 
master an Imperial crown snatched from the shambles of fratricidal 
carnage, in which Prussia, aliied with a foreign Power, had just 
assaulted and disabled the most venerable of her sister German States, 
and on a pretext, moreover, which had no pretence to be other than 
purely Prussian, the King’s possession of so cynical a decoration 
would be neither creditable nor secure. Doubtless he perceived that 
the Empire could only issue, with any chance of durability, from the 
spontaneous fusion of all Germany on some common patriotic effort, 
organised by Prussia, and evoked, as in 1813, by foreign aggression. 

He must have been fully aware that France would grievously 
resent the disappointment of her greedy speculations, and be seriously 
alarmed at the startling and unexpected apparition of a new great 
military power close on her frontier. It would be easy to provoke so 
ambitious and discontented a neighbour into some act of apparently 
unprovoked hostility. The military organisation and equipment of 
France were still generally supposed to be irresistible. Prussia alone 
had discovered that they were worthless, as compared with her own. 
The seeming danger to Germany of any French menace would there- 
fore be very great, and the actual risk to be incurred by provoking 
it would be very small, 

Evidence of these calculations runs all through the treaties of 
Prague and Nikolsberg, which we need not examine, since their 
provisions have now been superseded. It will suffice to enumerate 
the most salient results of the victory of Sadowa. The elimination 
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of Austria from Germany, and the consequent realisation of the 
Little German programme. The annexation to Prussia of the 
Danish Duchies, and of all those German States which had joined 
Austria against her, with the exception of Saxony; i.¢., the realisa- 
tion of the Great Prussian programme. The division of Germany 
into two Confederations, of north and south, on a footing defined 
with what would seem to be intentional vagueness by the Treaty of 
Nikolsberg. A National North German Parliament, elected from 
direct suffrage, and therefore representing a partial realisation of the 
programme of the National Verein. 

France lost no time in justifying the calculations of Count 
Bismarck. The foreign policy of the French Imperial Government 
was viewed with unconcealed irritation by its own subjects, who com- 
plained that France was shut in between a nearly united Germany 
on one frontier, and a nearly united Italy on the other, having, 
moreover, lost all control over the international policy of these two 
neighbours. It became urgently necessary for the French Emperor 
to recover lost credit at home by a speedy success of some kind 
abroad. Count Bismarck was pathetically reminded of the Biarritz 
interviews; and M. de Benedetti was authorised to moot at Berlin 
the unwelcome topic of territorial repayment for the neutrality—in 
other words the connivance—of France. It was, however, all-im- 
portant for the success of Count Bismarck’s policy that he should be 
able to select the moment most convenient to him for that great 
struggle which he knew to be inevitable. This moment was not yet 
arrived; for the work of internal reorganisation, bequeathed to 
Prussia by her victory at Sadowa, was still far from completed. 
The Prussian Premier, therefore, proceeded to play the French 
Ambassador, as anglers play a lively salmon when they fear to break 
their line by prematurely jerking it. All we yet know about the 
diplomatic correspondence of this time between Paris and Berlin has 
a ridiculous resemblance to the matrimonial negotiations between 
Robert Macaire and the Baron de Wormspier. 

Meanwhile Baron (now Count) Beust, the former Prime Minister 
of Saxony, became Chancellor of the Austrian Empire. This appoint- 
ment did not improve the relations between Austria and Prussia. The 
relations between Austria and France, moreover, now assumed a 
degree of intimacy, the full significance of which was thoroughly 
understood by the Cabinet of Berlin. Misery makes strange bed- 
fellows; and France in 1870 desired nothing so much as the friend- 
ship and military support of that Power which she had attacked and 
crippled in 1859. 

It was soon /e secret de tout le monde that France and Austria 
united would pay off old scores against Prussia on the first favourable 
occasion. Count Bismarck, on his part, was resolved that the occa- 
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sion should not be favourable. But France was rapidly arming, and 
the crisis could not be much longer delayed. 

In the autumn of 1869 a revolution expelled Isabella of Bourbon 
from the throne of Spain. With the exception of General Prim, who 
took, and kept, a line of his own, all the leaders of this revolution 
were pledged to place on the throne of his cousin and sister-in-law, 
the Duke of Montpensier, through whom they had been supplied 
with the necessary funds for carrying out their enterprise. There 
are reasons which cannot here be discussed for believing that the 
web of this conspiracy was woven at Berlin; certainly not by the 
Prussian Government, yet neither altogether without the knowledge of 
the Prussian Premier. Be that as it may, Count Bismarck lost no 
time in taking the step most certain to encourage such a belief. Qui 
seacuse accuse. Whilst the result of the revolution was yet doubt- 
ful, and before the Queen’s Government had fled from Madrid, the 
Prussian Chargé d’ Affaires was instructed to assure Senor Gonzales 
Bravo that Prussia had no hand in the conspiracy. Whilst listening 
to this assurance, the Spanish Minister had in his possession an 
intercepted correspondence which, rightly or wrongly, led him to an 
opposite conclusion. Count Bismarck subsequently declared that, but 
for the Spanish Revolution, France and Prussia would have been at 
war with each other in 1869. 

Certain it is that the downfall of Queen Isabella was a grievous 
embarrassment to the French Emperor. So long as she remained 
upon the throne of Spain he could count upon a friend across the 
Pyrenees, and had nothing to fear in that quarter. He now suddenly 
saw France exposed to the contagion of revolutionary excitement, 
and his own dynasty to the humiliation of tolerating an Orleans 
Prince upon the Spanish throne. The Duke of Montpensier’s absence 
from the battle of Alcolea, however, deprived him of the unmerited 
object of his ambition, and the throne of Spain was put up to auction 
by General Prim, a bitter enemy of the French Empire ever since the 
disastrous Mexican expedition of General Bazaine. 

Rumour reported that a young prince of the House of Hohen- 
zollern (a younger brother of Prince Charles of Roumania) was a 
likely candidate for the situation. Questioned by M. de Benedetti, 
the Prussian Government repudiated and disapproved the candida- 
ture. Rumour adds, however, that it was not unfavourably viewed 
by the Empress Eugénie, who saw in it the occasion of a brilliant 
alliance for a young lady of the Montijo family, and that Count 
Bismarck, having wind of this project, immediately withdrew his 
own. Not many months later it was authoritatively stated by the 
public journals that the throne of Spain had been offered to, and 
accepted by, another prince of Hohenzollern—an elder brother of the 
former, and already married. This announcement placed the French 
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Emperor in the position of Robert Macaire, when the Baron de 
Wormspier turned up the king three times running at écarté. And 
his embarrassment was increased by the profound secrecy in which 
the whole arrangement had been kept till the moment when it was 
deemed expedient to give information of it to the public press; for 
this left his Government unable to reply to the charge of inadequate 
diplomatic vigilance; and public opinion in France was really 
exasperated by the loss of that preponderating influence in Spanish 
affairs which it was accustomed to regard as one of the hereditary 
privileges of the French nation. There is absolutely no truth in the 
popular story about the snubbing administered by the King of 
Prussia to the French Ambassador on the public promenade at Ems. 
But Count Bismarck’s supposed participation in the propagation of 
this story, was the last straw that broke the back of the French 
camel. When the Zimes subsequently published the draft of the 
Benedetti Treaty, the previous exasperation of the Imperial Govern- 
ment could hardly have been increased by the bitterness with which 
it might have exclaimed, “I never thought that Jemmy Twitcher 
would peach against me!” And France plunged headlong into a 
war which united against her the whole of Germany, at a moment 
when Austria was utterly unprepared to assist her. 

Technically, the provocation came from France; virtually, it came 
from Prussia. But, well knowing that France was determined, and 
actively preparing, to attack, and, if possible, to crush her, as soon 
as France could get a favourable opportunity and a plausible pretext, 
was not Prussia fully justified in forcing France to begin the 
inevitable struggle when the opportunity was unfavourable, and the 
pretext ridiculous? Those who are now so loudly lamenting the 
continental supremacy of Germany, on the ground that it is destruc- 
tive to the balance of power in Europe, seem to forget that, for the 
last twenty years, Europe has been obliged to await, in fear and 
trembling, the annual oracle of the Tuileries for information as to 
her destinies from year to year. The balance of power was effectually 
destroyed when England, the greatest naval power, entered into open 
and permanent alliance with France, the greatest military power in 
Europe. M. de Bismarck has driven many hard bargains with 
the governments of other countries for the benefit of his own. 
He has outwitted not a few clever persons, who would have 
gladly outwitted him had they been able. He has cynically 
despised and discarded the decencies of those conventional forms 
with which, in an age of phraseology, it is customary to clothe 
the naked brutality of physical force; but he has only employed 
physical force as the instrument of national ideas, and never for the 
petty purposes of his personal advantage. He is the undoubted 
author of two sanguinary wars; but, looking to all the circumstances 
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of them, we cannot fairly call them unjustifiable from a Prussian 
point of view. Fortunate, indeed, is the statesman who, in the 
difficult labour of raising from the ground the complete fabric of a 


mighty empire in the midst of Europe, has never stooped lower than 
Prince Bismarck. 


Vv. 


It is already not impossible to estimate some results of the war 
just ended. 

As regards Europe, the number of the great Powers has been 
reduced by it, at any rate for the time being, from five to two. 
These two great Powers, Germany and Russia, are at present united, 
both by the memory of mutual good offices, and by general interests 
which have not yet become divergent. But looking fairly at their 
respective future interests, and at their dissimilar national tendencies, 
it is difficult to believe that the policy of Germany can long remain 
in perfect harmony with that of Russia. The Russian alliance has 
never been popular amongst German Liberals, to whose support the 
German Empire is so materially indebted for its existence. The 
Slav and German nationalities have never been sympathetic to each 
other. Already the German policy of Prince Gortchakoff has pro- 
voked from the organs and leaders of pure Sclavonic sentiment 
throughout Russia demonstrations of an impatient disgust, only 
temporarily appeased by his Excellency’s recent diplomatic triumph. 

Austria, having now ceased to be an impediment to the recon- 
struction of Germany, would certainly have the instinctive sympathies 
of all Germans in any struggle between her and Russia. 

It is already apparent, however, that Austria cannot reasonably 
hope to retain permanent possession of her German population, 
which is rapidly gravitating to the kindred body of its natural 
Fatherland. She must therefore look for the consolidation and 
extension of her empire in the direction of the Danube and the 
Vistula. But she cannot go far in those directions without coming 
into open conflict with Russia. Against a contingency so probable, 
she would do well to secure in time all the advantages of a cordial 
alliance with Germany; and, while she yet retains her German 
population, she can bid high for such an alliance. Should she, 
however, be isolated and overwhelmed by Russia as rapidly and 
easily as she was overwhelmed by France in 1859, and by Prussia 
in 1866, then Germany, however reluctant, might possibly be com- 
pelled, by the necessities of her own position, to share with Russia 
in the dismemberment of the Austrian Empire. 

As regards France, it is clear that she can never be permanently 
free from anarchic convulsions, until she has effectually solved the 
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vital social problems bequeathed to her by her first great revolution. 
The temporary suppression of such problems, under showers of grape- 
shot, will not advance the solution of them. If, however, taught by 
a tremendous experience to care less for external appearances and 
more for internal realities, she is content to concentrate her bright 
and generous intelligence upon the patient regeneration of her own 
social condition and national character, she will continue to bea 
mighty social force in Europe; and her people and their rulers, 
having learned how to conquer the world by ideas instead of bayonets, 
may eventually see cause to bless what they now regard as an 
unmitigated calamity. 

If, on the other hand, with returning strength the old dream of 
military glory should revive in the spirit of the French people, the 
first object of their Government, whatever may be the form of it, 
will probably be to secure useful military alliances in Europe, and in 
that case, the only alliance possible or desirable for France will be a 
Russian one. We forbear to speculate on the consequences of such 
an alliance. But the character of it would be exceedingly curious, 
for it would instantaneously associate the modern communism of 
France, which has hitherto been revolutionary, with the ancient 
communism of all the Slav races, which is generic and historical.’ 

Lastly, as regards Germany herself. We are not among those 
who anticipate any trouble to the German Empire from its new 
Alsatian citizens. These Alsatians have long been a social anomaly 
in Europe. Their national fibre is still thoroughly Teutonic. But 
their incorporation into France has effectually isolated them from the 
intellectual movement of modern Germany. They are superficially 
Frenchified Germans of the seventeenth century. On the other hand, 
their persistent Teutonic fibre has rendered them more or less im- 
pervious to the intellectual movement of modern France: and it is 
therefore probable that, when replaced in contact with Germany, the 
progress of this population will be more rapid, under even the most 
ordinary German government, than it could be under the best possible 
form of French administration. 

Meanwhile, Alsatian sentiment, though certainly not German, is 
provincially, rather than nationally, French. Such trouble as 
Germany may expect from the consequences of her forcible annexa- 
tion of purely French populations is another matter. But, whether 


(1) Previous to the rise of feudalism, the land system, which must always and every- 
where be the basis of the social order, was communistic throughout the families of the 
Teutonic, as well as of the Sclavonic race. Owing to various circumstances, the Scla- 
vonic race was passed over and omitted by the constructive movement which feudalized 
Europe on the decline of the Roman Empire; and the social physiology of all the 
Sclavonic populations retains to this day the communistic character which has been 
superseded, by their passage through the,feudal stage, in the gradual revolution of all 
other, societies. 
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the policy of such annexation be prudent or the reverse, the appeal 
made, on behalf of France, to German generosity by the British 
press, was deservedly disregarded. It is easy to be generous with 
the interests of other people. At the close of her own great struggle 
with Napoleonic France, England’s generosity was not conspicuous ; 
and she annexed without scruple to her colonial empire large popu- 
lations of born and bred Frenchmen. Since that time the history of 
modern Europe has been of a kind to weaken rather than strengthen 
the credit and validity of what are called moral guarantees. And 
whether the Germans were right or wrong in their estimation of the 
material interests involved in the annexation of conquered French 
territory, they were certainly right to seek some more stable 
guarantee for the security of those interests than could possibly be 
hoped for from the future emotions of a people so unstable as the 
French. 

We think, then, that the new Empire has nothing to fear from 
abroad. Has it anything to fear at home? In recording our 
general impression that Germany has now entered on the path which 
must ultimately lead her present Federative Empire to the adoption 
of a Republican form of some kind, we cannot but express our 
sincere hope that, for Germany’s own sake, the goal of this path 
will not be reached during the lifetime of the prince who must 
shortly succeed in the course of nature to the Imperial throne, with 
every virtue that can dignify, and every grace that can adorn it. 
But here we will sum up the facts which appear to indicate the 
general direction of the road along which we are looking. He who 
attentively contemplates even a small section of the course of any 
great river, notwithstanding its many sinuosities, and although 
neither the spring nor the fall of it is included in his limited field 
of vision, may yet be able to guess accurately whether the main 
current is flowing east or west. 

German particularism (the obstructive character of it at least) dis- 
appears; but German separatism so far remains that the sovereigns 
of all those German States which were not absorbed into Prussia 
after the war of 1866, retain under the constitution of the new 
empire their separate diplomatic representatives abroad. So far 
however as political arrangements are the result of popular conve- 
nience (and this, in the long run, becomes their only natural justifi- 
cation), there can be no reason why the population of Bavaria should 
be separately represented in Europe, whilst that of Hanover, for 
instance, is only indirectly represented through the diplomatic esta- 
blishments of the Empire. Everywhere throughout Europe the 
social is now rapidly superseding the political question; and the 
relations between the component classes of Germany are likely to 
become more important than the relations between her component 
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States. The aristocracies of these component States have virtually, 
by the constitution of the new Empire, been converted from national 
into provincial aristocracies, in only remote relation to an alien court 
with which they have no organic connection. The probable destiny 
of the local royal families, even, is to subside gradually into the 
position of provincial magnates. All these provincial aristocracies 
are collectively much too numerous to find general employment in 
conducting the political business of the new Empire; and large 
groups of them, which were opposed to the popular movement of 
which the Empire is the consequence, are likely to retire for ever 
from political life. With the loss of political power, they will cease 
to-be a social force. We have already explained why we doubt the 
capacity of the monarchical sentiment in Germany to recover from 
the mortal wound it has received. And, as regards the institution 
of monarchy, the sole basis, in principle, on which this institution 
now rests, so far as the German Empire is concerned, is that of 
public convenience. For it is solely to public convenience that the 
existence of so many German monarchies has been deliberately 
sacrificed in the construction of the new German Empire. Now, 
when we look at the political organisation of this Empire, we can 
scarcely believe that such an organisation will be permanently com- 
patible with public convenience. The legislative organ of it is a 
free national parliament on a broad basis. The executive organ of it 
is an irresponsible council of diplomatists, in which the part reserved 
for the Prussian diplomatist is that of Maire du Palais to an associa- 
tion of rois fainéants. Between the legislative and executive bodies 
there is no organic connection of any kind. It has often been the 
sad fate of great conjurors to be destroyed by the spirits they have 
raised. The monarchy of the Bourbons in France was ultimately 
destroyed by the system of administrative centralisation, which it 
was at so much pains to perfect. The First French Empire was 
overwhelmed by the war spirit it evoked. The second has fallen 
before the opposition of that principle of nationalities on which for 
a while it prosperously traded. The apparition raised by the German 
Empire is that of a national army; and in Germany, whilst every 
citizen is a soldier, every soldier is a citizen. 

Whatever the form she may ultimately please to give it, Ger- 
many has now achieved her long-desired imperial unity. Has she 
then realised her dream? Yes, and no. Yes, perhaps; so much 
as any dream of the past can ever be fulfilled by the present. But 
every dream is destroyed by its fulfilment. The secular dream of 
Germany was that dreaming Hohenstaufen Kaiser, whose long beard 
we have seen growing slowly through the marble table in his moun- 
tain tomb. Even so, throughout the national life of the German 
people, has the hard substance of political fact been penetrated, from 
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age to age, by the subtle influences of an old romance. Over the 
sea, over the Alps, amongst the cedars of Palestine, and the myrtles 
of Italy, the soul of Germany sent forth, in bygone days, those 
dreamlike actions which haunt the memory with inactive dreams. 

Once, under the sceptre of the fifth Charles, the dream seemed 
about to be realised, when for a moment, by a golden bridge of many 
arches, thronged with the chivalry of Spain and the gorgeous forms 
of Arabian fancy, Germany was united to the double Indies. A 
hard-headed monk of Wittemberg knocked to pieces all those glitter- 
ing arcades with his positive Protestant fist. The dreamers became 
thinkers; but their thoughts were still dreamy; and, instead of 
planning romantic crusades, they planned metaphysical philosophies, 
whilst their greedy neighbours were coveting their ill-guarded fron- 
tiers. So, slowly, bit by bit, the old weather-beaten German rock 
began to crumble away. But within all that still remained of the 
old mountain still dreamed the legendary emperor, and still, above it, 
hovered the legendary crown, like a ghostly sun which might yet at 
any moment shine and fructify again. In the reign of the poetic 
and chivalric Maximilian the rays of this ghostly sun sparkled over 
helms and plumes in the festive pomp of splendid tournaments. That 
was the last gleam of it however. For many a long year afterwards 
the ancestral heritage of Imperial Germany lay buried amongst old 
yellow parchments in the dust and mould of Time’s great lumber- 
room. 

The German Emperor was a dreamer. The German Crown was a 
dream; and about them both the German people dreamed. It was 
at: Vienna that the crown had been last seen. It was at Vienna it would 
befound again. Such wasthe popular belief. And often, when thenights 
were still, often, too, in days of storm, the people beat timidly at the 
doors of the Hof Burg to awaken the dreaming Kaiser, and asked in 
plaintive tones for a sight of the missing crown. But those within 
who heard the knocking without knew not how to find the crown. 
They kept their secret however; and the people waited, waited 
always ; for nothing on earth is so patient as the people, because the 
people’s life is long, and the German people has also a long memory ; 
and those who think much about the past will say “To-morrow ” 
many times before they think “To-day.” The heritage was there, 
but the heir was wanting. Then caine one who stretched a sudden 
hand and seized it. The whole thing did not pass off quite quietly, 
but it succeeded, and that is the main point. Now the empire has 
come again, and the emperor too; but the crown? No; in its place 
a Pickelhaube. No more romance; no dream fulfilled ; no fruit from 
the old tree. Practical and unmistakable facts however—a row of 
frontier posts, a sentry-box, a barrack. 








BEAUTY AND REALISM,’ 
IN CONSTRUCTION AND DECORATION. 


Tue qualities of mind required to produce a work of art are two, 
the power of Design and the power of Imitation. The power of 
design, again, is of two kinds, Constructive and Ornamental. The 
first of these, or constructive design, has its simplest expression 
in the form which a savage gives to the ordinary objects of his 
daily use—in the shape which he gives to his hatchet, or to the 
rude vessels in which he cooks his food; the second, or orna- 
mental design, in the patterns which he cuts on the prow of his 
boat, or traces with a stick on his pottery, or the mud walls of his 
hut. The power of imitation shows itself in its simplest form in his 
wretched attempts to represent animal forms when he introduces 
them into his decorative efforts, and is therefore necessarily a part of 
ornamental design. 

Thus we may have, first, constructive design pure and simple; 
then ornamental design as applied to constructive work, either 
purely composed of patterns without reference to natural forms, or 
including the imitation of objects; and, thirdly, we may have a kind 
of ornamental design, of which the imitation or realisation of nature 
is the principal and most important aim. I will attempt to define 
the form of truth which I think to be the basis of beauty in all 
these classes of work. 

Among uncivilised peoples, the art of design, both ornamental and 
constructive, is generally far in advance of that of imitation ; for 
whereas their attempts in the latter direction are mostly of a very 
feeble kind, or so hideous as to be positively alarming, very fre- 
quently the forms of their pottery and the patterns with which they 
decorate it and other things, are of a beauty which the most educated 
artist of taste could not surpass. The art of design is, or I should say 
has been till within the last fifty or sixty years, employed in every 
work which men’s hands produce ; for I think I am right in saying 
that until the progress of civilisation developed the principle that 
beauty is not essential to our happiness, nothing that man did with 
his hands was wrought without a desire, however slight, of making it 
pleasant to look at, at least from his own point of view. It is only 
since the enormous advance made in the science of engineering that 
the necessity of beauty has been completely ignored ; but it has now 
got to this point, that men take a pride in showing how deficient in 

(1) A lecture delivered at Manchester, February, 1871. 
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interest a structure can be made ; for they reckon it not only useless, 
but a waste of time, which we all know means money, to give a 
single thought to their work which should redeem it from utter 
hideousness and help to make it agreeable to the eye. Their prac- 
tical minds revolt from so foolish an idea. 

If we examine the elements of beauty in constructive design, we 
shall find that two things are essential. First, fitness for the purpose 
which the object made is intended to fulfil; and, second, good work- 
manship in making it. 

In those objects which are made deals for use without after- 
thought of beauty, fitness for the purpose for which they are designed 
is evidently an essential. Whatever beauty is to be found in this 
class of objects is inherent, so to speak, in their nature, or, rather, I 
should say, arises from the necessity of their construction. Art, or 
the artistic sense, has nothing to do with determining their forms, 
which are entirely sugg gested ‘by perfect adaptation to their purpose, 
and vary but little in any country, or at any period of the world’s 
history. Among them I may take as examples the more ordinary 
implements of upleiltaian, car pentr; y, &e. ; the form of a spade, or a 
rake, or a hatchet, or an oar, is determined entirely by its appro- 
priateness to its purpose. 

Such things as these, however, cannot be said to be works of high 
artistic order; for that a second element of beauty is required, 
namely, beauty of workmanship. By this I understand that in 
addition to a knowledge of a strong and durable method of con- 
struction, the workman should have an eye capable of appreciating 
nice delicacies of proportion, and a trained and skilful hand which 
shall enable him to execute them with perfect neatness and precision 
of finish ; he must have the power of carrying out to perfection the 
idea of the design. Good workmanship is but rarely to be met with 
at the present time. I know by experience that to get an ordinary 
piece of cabinet maker’s turning of the last century copied correctly 
is almost an impossibility. The workman cannot do it; he has got 
such a habit of doing bad and cheap work that he cannot (or will 
not) copy what any skilled workman could have done sixty years 
ago. A skilled workman now, with rare exceptions, is either 
nothing but a machine, or, rather, part of the machinery which he 
serves, repeating from morning to night the same action with the 
monotonous and perfect regularity of a machine, and utterly in- 
capable of doing anything else; or he is a workman skilled only in 
concealing the badness of the work he produces. 

Now this beauty of fitness, which is nothing more or less than 
truth or reality of construction, and which I have spoken of as the 
first essential, depends on much more than the mere fact that the 
object is useful for the purpose for which it was intended. It means 
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that every point should be attended to which is advantageous for that 
purpose, that every portion of the fabric should have something to do 
with the construction, and not be introduced falsely for the sake of 
ornament, or, as frequently happens, for no purpose at all; also, that 
every portion of the work should be what it appears to be, and do the 
work which it appears to do. It is not by any means sufficient that 
a chair should be comfortable and firm to make it a well-designed 
chair; it must be designed in the best way to produce these and 
other results. So that a cottage chair made of common materials, 
and even roughly made (roughly, that is, as regards the finish of its 
appearance, but finished as regards the perfect fitting and fitness of its 
parts) may be an object of more intrinsic beauty than the perform- 
ance of a fashionable upholsterer; and if to this beauty of con- 
struction is added beauty of workmanship, it is capable of be- 
coming a true work of art without addition of decoration or ornament 
of any kind. In nothing more than in our dwelling-houses and 
furniture is this truth of construction necessary ; with the exception 
of isolated works of good architects and artists, there is nothing in 
which it is more ignored. And here I must pause to interpolate a 
vehement protest against the usual application of the words ugly 
and handsome, or beautiful. The very general idea is that plainness 
is ugliness in these matters. Is not indeed the word plain a synonym 
for ugly ? I mean that furniture is considered ugly unless it be 
decorated with scrolls, or inlaying, or gilding, and has useless and 
unnecessary curved lines about it. For a thing to be called hand- 
some—the word so commonly applied to houses and furniture—it 
must have cost a good deal of money ; it must be well overlaid with 
ornament, no matter how debased, inappropriate, or badly done, and 
it must cost, or appear to have cost, a good deal of money. A house 
is not considered handsome unless it is covered with stucco or artificial 
stone ornaments. The architect who in the present day builds for a 
man of wealth a plain brick house, whose beauty consists in its pro- 
portions, and in the good execution of whatever detail of ornament 
there may be—such as houses as were built by thousands in the last 
century— is a daring man, and is rarely to be found, for his com- 
missions will be few. Let him run up a shoddy house, with staring 
plate-glass windows which let in twice as much light as is wanted, 
and make one feel as if one were sitting in the chilly open-air ; let the 
structure be bad in its proportions, and the rooms, staircases, and 
passages ugly in shape, and, very possibly, ill-contrived for comfort ; 
then let him cover it inside and out with meaningless and tasteless 
ornament, as badly executed as it is designed; above all, let it look 
as if it cost a great deal of money; let him, I say, build a thousand 
such, and he will find a thousand wealthy men to occupy them. If 
we examine into the cause of this state of things, we shall find it to 
3B 2 
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consist in more than a mere change of fashion; changes of fashion 
up to this present century have always been from one kind of good 
work to another. A Queen Anne house is different from an Eliza- 
bethan house; but both are equally strongly and well-built, and 
both have elements of beauty in them from their perfect con- 
struction and finish of detail. But the change of style in the present 
day is a different matter—it is a change from a reality to a sham. 


I will proceed with the consideration of the necessary elements of 
beauty in constructive design. If I dwell mostly on the beauty of 
well-constructed furniture, it is not only because it is one of the 
chief necessities of our lives, but because it serves best as an illustra- 
tion of all the points I am touching upon, not only in the matter of 
truth of construction and good workmanship, but in its capabilities 
for the application of the second kind of design I spoke of—namely, 
ornamental design. Also because there has really been a great move 
made lately by certain architects and artists to furnish and decorate 
our houses with something better than what upholsterers supply us 
with so freely. Moreover, there are schools of design all over the 
kingdom for the purpose of educating workmen, where all sorts of 
devices are tried to supply them with the taste which has been denied 
them by Nature, and of which they have lost the tradition. Now 
with regard to the chair I have spoken of, do not imagine that I 
mean that it is necessary to have such chairs in our drawing-rooms 
—hbeautiful carving and beautiful inlaying are most important addi- 
tions to the beauty of furniture ; but I do assert that an old-fashioned 
cottage arm-chair, constructed as it is for purely useful purposes, con- 
structed for strength combined with lightness, constructed for dura- 
bility, constructed for comfort, and, above all, constructed by artificers 
who, knowing that they have no decorative gift beyond a kind of 
modest and homely taste arising partly from their purely tradi- 
tional teaching, have not attempted to add decoration which they do 
not understand—I say chairs of this kind might well take the place 
of most of what we hear called the elegant chairs of our houses. 
Such furniture as this chair, which has served me for an illustration, 
is made, with few variations of form, from tradition, and being used 
for the commonest purposes, it has never been thought worth while 
to art-educate the workman who makes it; and while the furniture 
remains in its simple, useful, and picturesque form, the workman has 
not acquired that kind of half-knowledge which is so characteristic 
of most of the art-workmen who have studied in our schools of 
design, who have a peculiar knack (I am speaking from experience 
as having assisted for two years in inspecting the designs and award- 
ing the medals at the annual national competition of the schools at 
South Kensington), who have a peculiar gift for seizing upon the 
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half of an idea in a piece of good work or ornament, and that always 
the wrong half. This is plain speaking; but if the evil is to be 
remedied—and we are all interested in the matter that much—it is 
only by plain speaking that it can be done. I believe one of the 
great difficulties in finding good art-workmen to arise from the fact 
that more money is to be made in other branches of art, than in 
designing or executing the more useful kinds of decorative work. 
Any man gifted with exceptional facility of design immediately sets 
himself to making water-colour drawings or painting pictures, for 
he finds it a much more rapid means of making money; and this is 
one of the results of the notion so deeply ingrained in us, that art 
consists only in painting pictures. But this whole matter of the work- 
ing of our schools of design, and of the condition of our art-workmen, 
is a separate branch of the subject of decorative work, and cannot be 
dismissed in a few words; to consider the matter properly, and the 
remedies that might be applied, would require a separate lecture. We 
have, therefore, but two kinds of good work in furniture (and other 
kinds of art-manufacture) possible. One is this almost extinct tradi- 
tional work I have spoken of, and which remains only in the con- 
struction of the most homely objects, and the other is the work of 
highly gifted and original minds, which has an independent and 
higher quality of beauty than the other. Such work as this, I need not 
say, is very rare; but we fortunately have men among us capable of 
originating it, and if it is rightly understood and followed if is capable 
of producing a school doing work scarcely inferior to the original. 
Rightly understood, I say—for it is only if rightly understood that 
it is possible for a good tradition of work to arise out of it. I will 
not dwell on the failures consequent on the efforts such men have 
made ; it is sufficient to say that upholsterers and house-decorators, 
unless their productions have been under the immediate and careful 
control of architects or artists of talent, have been just as successful 
in seizing the wrong end of every idea which has been given them, 
as they are in producing the meaningless imitations of the more 
debased sort of last-century tables and chairs which constitutes most 
of our drawing-room furniture. 

I will now pass to the consideration of ornamental design. And 
first I will treat of it briefly in reference to its application to con- 
structive design, reserving for the second part that third class of 
work which I spoke of, where the imitation of Nature is the principal 
object of the artist. 

There is this obvious difficulty in speaking both of patterns pure 
and simple, and of colour, that there is absolutely no criterion by 
which we can judge of the beauty of a pattern or of beauty of colour. 
Both these things depend so entirely upon the capacity that the eye 
has for judging of proportion or of harmony, that there is nothing to 
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be said on the matter. If I say that mauve, magenta, and all the 
new aniline dyes are offensive colours with a harsh metallic tint, 
which renders them utterly unfit to be used, and impossible to 
harmonise in any kind of ornamental work, whether in the dyeing 
of silks, the printing of chintzes, muslins, or wall-papers, I only 
state my own conviction, which those whose eyes are not offended 
with these colours will not agree with. The same thing happens 
with regard to patterns; if I say that a pattern is ugly, vulgar, and 
badly designed, I can bring forward no argument in favour of my 
assertion, for the thing admits of no proof. But if an imitation of 
Nature is introduced, I have some foundation for an argument on the 
matter. I can say, for instance, that the animals introduced into 
the ornament on the beautiful bronze bowls of Assyrian workman- 
ship in the British Museum are perfect for decorative work of the 
kind ; for, though done in the simplest possible manner,—merely 
engraved in outline, without attempt at detail or relief—they so 
thoroughly breathe the spirit of the creatures represented, and seize 
upon all the salient and most important points of character, that the 
most finished sculpture or painting could not surpass them. Also I 
can explain by examples what I mean by inappropriate decoration. I 
should say that a bunch of roses or a lap-dog, painted in a slovenly 
way on the black japan of a coal-scuttle is as inappropriate a piece of 
decoration as ever was devised, and would spoil instead of improving 
the best-contrived coal-scuttle. Yet it is undoubtedly one of the 
most successful ideas in the whole range of our art-manufactures, 
for there is hardly a drawing-room in the kingdom where there is 
not some such elegant work of art to be seen. It is not difficult to 
trace the source of this particular form of bad decoration; it arises 
entirely from a somewhat vulgar feeling, hidden in the depths of our 
hearts, that there is something rather common-looking in a coal- 
scuttle which makes it suitable enough for a kitchen, but out of place 
in a drawing-room ; hence the introduction of the roses and the lap- 
dog, varied occasionally by a picture of a church by moonlight, is 
considered to give great elegance to what would otherwise be rather 
an objectionable piece of furniture. Now as a good fire is one of the 
glories of our rooms, I cannot see that a coal-scuttle is much out of 
place in them, even if we are obliged to have a black and unsightly 
object ; nor do I see that, when left in its simple, undecorated condi- 
tion, it is necessarily so unsightly. It is a piece of furniture like 
another, and has its own inconspicuous place in the chimney-corner, 
and if it is not an object we should single out for our admiration, it, 
at all events, does not obtrude itself on our gaze. But when it comes 
to be decorated with bad painting and tawdry gilding, it forces itself 
upon our notice, as though it were some kind of elegant vase for 
holding pot-pourri. Fortunately, however, for those who like and 
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can afford handsome furniture, there is a most simple way of making 
a coal-scuttle a really decorative object in a most appropriate manner, 
and that is, by making it of copper or brass, and keeping it polished. 
Moreover, an admirably appropriate form of decoration might be 
applied (the idea is not my own, for I have seen it done once in 
imitation of an old brass pail) by embossing the metal of which they 
are made with a kind of repoussé work. This might be very effective; 
but it requires a real artist to do it well, and such are not easily to be 
found, who will devote their energics to the beautifying of so humble 
an. object. This instance of a painted coal-scuttle may, for all I 
know, be trite enough with writers on the revival of good art; but I 
haye chosen it on account of its being an extreme case of inappro- 
priate decoration. This incongruity which I have dwelt upon, this 
disconnection of ideas between coals and roses or churches by moon- 
light, is not the only cause of the inappropriateness of that form of 
decoration as applied to objects of such ordinary use in our houses. 
We will suppose some suitable subject to be chosen for its embellish- 
ment; let us say a landscape, representing the mouth of a coal-pit. 
If this landscape were well painted by a good artist, every one, I 
think, would agree that it was quite out of place on anything so 
subject to rough usage as our coal-box ; d fortiori, if it is badly done 
it is still more out of place, for bad work has no business to be 
done at all; so that even if the roses and lap-dog were appropriate 
in one sense, they would not be in another; they have no place on a 
coal-scuttle if well done, still less if they are ill done. I can, indeed, 
imagine a kind of painting which would be suitable, where the things 
represented would be so simply and conventionally treated as to re- 
quire only a skilful and intelligent workman to do the painting—a 
man not necessarily fitted for a higher kind of decorative art—such 
painting as we see in Oriental lacquer-work : indeed, this simple form 
of decorative painting is the origin of all our modern japan-work 
(witness the name) ; but the treatment of it has by this time become 
entirely debased. The incessant craving for novelty has led our 
workmen far aw ay from the original idea, so that they imagine a 
bad imitation of a water-colour “drawing or a chromo-lithograph to 
be better than the broad and simple effects to be got with sober 
colour and subdued gilding. Nothing but the name of this kind of 
work remains, and we must go back to the fountain-head if we wish 
to recover the spirit of the original. 

Subject to the negative conditions treated of above, there is nothing 
that may not be done in decorative work. If I am asked what is a 
good pattern for a chintz hanging or for a wall-paper, I can only 
say that any well-designed and well-executed appropriate pattern is 
good. And it is this difficulty, I think, of deciding upon what ought 
to be, after the conditions are well understood of what ought not to be, 
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that has led so many into the belief that there is no salvation in art 
out of particular styles; some standing up for English Gothic, others 
for French Gothic, others for Greek, others for Moorish, and others 
believing that there is no safety out of a particular century. The 
violent reaction which took place against what was an obviously bad 
condition of decorative art about fifty or sixty years ago, headed, as 
far as my knowledge goes, by Pugin, and which is known by the 
name of the Gothic revival, induced men anxious for a better state 
of things, into an extreme of purism, which became a sort of watch- 
word by which the good and earnest workers in the cause of art were 
to be known. No one who has seen the painted windows in St. 
George’s Chapel, designed by Benjamin West, where all the condi- 
tions of stained glass were misunderstood or ignored, where an 
attempt was made to produce the effect of the highly elaborated 
light and shade of the oil-pictures in fashion at the time, and in 
which no thought was given to adapting the work to the exigencies 
of the surrounding architecture—no one who remembers the pseudo- 
classical monuments of military and naval heroes, rising to a heaven of 
blue slate through ponderous masses of marble clouds, which encumber 
Westminster Abbey and other of our cathedrals—will suppose that 
this reaction came a moment too soon. But it is not because these 
things are done in what is called a Classic style, instead of what is 
called a Gothic style, that they are bad; it is because they are in 
the first place genuinely bad work of their kind, which would look 
bad wherever they were placed; and, secondly, but less so, because 
classical work is out of place, and could with difficulty be made to 
look harmonious in a Gothic cathedral. I say less so, because the 
Elizabethan monuments and the almost purely classic work of 
James I.’s time, do certainly not look out of place in the Gothic 
architecture of our cathedrals, and there are numberless instances all 
through Europe of the happy adaptation of one style to anothez. 
However, our Gothic revivalists would allow of nothing in decora- 
tion but the severest forms and the most absolutely flat surfaces. 
For wall-papers, for instance, or for hangings, or for any kind of 
surface decoration, nothing but diapers were allowable; light and 
shade were quite inadmissible, either in these forms of ornament, or 
where figures or animals were introduced. As for the imitation of 
relief, it was abomination, and the names of the noblest and greatest 
painters were entirely expunged from the world of art wherever they 
showed a desire to dwell upon the roundness and relief of Nature ; 
these purists forgetting that if the decorators and painters of the 
thirteenth century did not introduce light and shade into their work, 
it was because their art was in its infancy, and that the whole of the 
best art of Europe, from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, 
shows one continuous struggle to get nearer to the realisation of the 
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splendid effects of roundness and solidity in Nature; the beauty and 
grandeur of the work of those early masters depending on something 
quite different from the fact that their pictures are painted with flat 
colours, and without perspective. If I dwell on this point, it is 
because the belief in the efficacy of flat tints and black outlines is 
still strong among us, especially among architects, who have assumed 
the practice of laying down the law for the guidance of artists on 
that point. Now, whereas it may well be supposed that the enthu- 
siasts, who were the first cause of this reaction, were men of 
high imagination, and that it was only the excess of enthusiasm, 
which is at once both the cause and the consequence of a reaction, 
which led them to insist dogmatically on the necessity of returning 
to the early centuries of Gothic art for whatever was to be found of 
good work, in their followers at the present time it is merely a 
proof of want of invention to insist on there being but one style in 
which a man may work, and earn the right to be called an artist. 
Anyhow, this determined insistance upon the necessity of a 
purely flat method of decoration has produced, as a result, a kind of 
work quite as unfortunate, if not more so, than the vulgar rococo 
ornament which it has superseded. In the use of diapers for hang- 
ings, our school of design teachers and workmen imagine they have 
found a safe harbour of refuge from the difficulties which beset them 
in their voyages in search of appropriate patterns. They appear to 
be quite unaware that it is just as difficult to make a good diaper as 
any other form of decorative pattern, and they have opportunities 
for violent juxtaposition of colour which they never had before the 
numberless new dyes now in fashion were invented, or when the custom 
of making shaded designs of flowers and scrolls obliged them, to a 
certain extent, to break up their tints. People accept these most excru- 
ciating contrasts of colour, that are only too commonly found in houses, 
more especially in paper-hangings, where we see the most violent blues 
opposed to raw red and orange, or magenta patterns on arsenic green 
grounds, as being in what they call the Gothic taste. Tiles in this 
Gothic taste, too, are very common in which magenta and green are 
most favourite colours. Indeed, they have got to this point, that 
they will not have harmonious colour when it is to be got. We were 
always able to fall back on Turkey carpets, if we could not find 
other things to our taste, with the certainty of finding them good 
and rich in colour; but they were evidently too harmonious for the 
taste of the majority, so that wools dyed in England of harsh bright 
blue, magenta, and purple colours are sent out with the idea of 
improving the taste of the Oriental makers, and it is now almost 
impossible to find any Turkey carpets that are not as crude and dis- 
agreeable as English ones. The Orientals, no doubt, manage these 
harsh colours as well as it is possible to do it, but colours that are 
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bad to begin with, cannot be made to look anything but disagree- 
able. 

Let me return to the question I was considering. There is 
really nothing objectionable or inappropriate in the imitation of 
nature in surface decorations provided it is kept in subservience to the 
more important necessities of decorative design. When the qualities of 
design, and the beauties of form and colour and workmanship, are of 
the highest order, as in the works of the great Italian masters of the 
sixteenth century, the imitation of relief, even to the point of decep- 
tion, is admissible, because it becomes subordinate to the other 
qualities which are more difficult of attainment. The reason that 
the flying cherubs and festoons of flowers, which we so constantly 
introduced in the debased art of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries—and which are frequently so skilfully done as to be abso- 
lutely deceptive, and appear detached from the walls—the reason why 
this is bad art is, because the trick of imitating relief from the surface 
is a very easy one, and is the only power the artist has; the decora- 
tion being badly designed, the figures and flowers being ill-drawn 
and bad in colour, the whole decoration interferes with the general 
unity of design in the architecture. That is the reason w ivy it is 
bad art. The reason why the attempt to introduce the light and 
shade and relief of an oil-painting in stained glass is bad art is— 
not because stained glass was made of flat tints in the thirteenth 
century, but because, in the first place, a window which is meant to 
admit light carries with it the idea of transparency to begin with, 
and therefore should not be encumbered with heavy shading ; and, 
secondly, because, however well the light and shade may be imitated, 
the presence of the lead-lines brings us back constantly to the idea 
of a flat surface, so that the kind of painting which best accords with 
this introduction is the best for the purpose. The reason why the 
imitation of relief is not admissible in the more ordinary kinds of 
wall-decoration is—first, that the means of execution are of a very 
imperfect kind; the common block-printing used for wall-papers 
annot produce that subtlety of workmanship which is necessary for 
the design to be carried out as a work of high art, whereas it can be 
so managed as to produce a coarse kind of illusion, thus elevating 
the lower quality above the higher ; and, secondly, because supposing 
we could so imitate a natural form—a climbing rose, let us say—in 
a wall-paper as for a moment to deceive us into thinking it was real, 
the continual repetition of the same form, which is a necessary 
part of any printed or stencilled decoration, would undeceive us in 
a moment. Between the limits of a diaper on the one hand, and 
deceptive light and shade on the other, there are a hundred different 
ways, or duane rather, of suggesting the roundness of objects in 
this form of ornamental design which are perfectly reasonable and 
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allowable; and here again I may refer you to Oriental designs, as 
showing admirably how far the imitation of natural forms, flowers, 
fruits, birds, &c., may be carried without attempt at illusion. 

And the consideration of this subject brings me naturally to the 
second part of my lecture, wherein I shall devote myself entirely to 
that kind of ornamental design I mentioned at the beginning, in 
which the imitation or realisation of Nature is the principal and most 
important aim of the artist. 

It will hardly, I think, be denied that truth to Nature is the most 
important necessity in any kind of work which professes to imitate 
Nature ; but there is more to be said on this point than would at first 
sight appear. The art of painting is, after all, but a part of the art 
of ornamental design, and the power of imitation is rarely un- 
accompanied by some power of design. 

It is pretty obvious that when a savage makes a rough drawing in 
imitation of an animal, some feeling of design must enter into his 
imitation, for he has to decide upon the action he will represent, and 
the position it has to occupy on the vessel or wall on which he draws 
it; this he will do in the way which makes it most pleasant to his 
eyes—and the art of design is this and nothing more. Michel- 
angelo himself in painting a figure does no more than make the best 
imitation of Nature he can, and arrange the figure in the form and 
position which best pleases him. But one or other of the powers 
called into play is pretty sure to predominate, and this creates two 
classes of art, which to my thinking are more closely allied than is 
generally supposed; at least by far too much distinction is made 
between them, as if they were opposing qualities rather than so 
closely connected that it is difficult to draw the dividing line. I 
mean the Real and the Ideal—Realism and Idealism. These are 
generally set in opposition to each other; we hear of schools of 
Realists and schools of Idealists; and certainly the Ideal is apt to 
be sneered at by so-called Realists as being something which is 
untrue to Nature, and therefore beyond the scope of art. Realism 
again is looked down upon by Idealists as being unworthy the aim of 
men of high artistic gifts; but this denotes a confusion of ideas con- 
cerning the necessities of a work of art, which leads on the one side 
to those poor substitutes for photography in the shape of elaborate 
studies from Nature which some of our modern artists give us under the 
name of Realism. Poor substitutes I call them, because the subtlety 
with which photography represents the more unimportant truths of 
Nature can never be rivalled by human handiwork; or to a still 
lower class of picture in which the notion of Realism is achieved by 
the identity of some historical accessory, as though one should paint 
the flight of Napoleon from Waterloo, and make the interest of the 
picture depend on the fact that the coach is painted from the real 
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original at Madame Tussaud’s—an idea which fully comes up to our 
modern notions of Realism. On the other side, under the name of 
Idealism, of high art, of the grand style, and I know not what, we 
have a more insufferable amount of bombastic work forced upon us 
than it is conceivable men could do under the pretence of representing 
Nature. But real shades of difference there are between Realism and 
Idealism, caused by the operation of one or the other tendency I have 
spoken of in the artist’s mind. To this point I shall recur further on, 
in a comparison between the work of Michelangelo and the work of 
the Greeks. 

Still, so far from Realism being, as some suppose, in opposition to 
the development of beauty in art, I affirm that the highest beauty is 
attained by the highest application of the realistic or imitative faculty. 
Truth I have affirmed to be the essential of beauty ; how indeed is 
beauty in art to be arrived at but by the power of realising the 
beauties of Nature to the utmost ? 

Here I must pause, for I find myself in face of the difficult 
question, how are we to decide on what is true to Nature? Opinions 
vary on this point almost as much as tastes differ with regard to 
what is beautiful. Among those who practise art, you will find 
some who differ at every point on the relative truth of artistic pro- 
ductions. The fact is, that those who are really capable of judging 
of the truth of a work of art will be found to be far less nume- 
rous than is supposed; yet, I imagine, there are very few who 
will not say, that though they may know nothing about beauty or 
art, they are at least capable of judging whether # picture be true to 
Nature or not; indeed, there is no point on which people are 
commonly so touchy, or which they are so tenacious in holding, as 
this of being able to decide whether a picture is “like” or not, and 
this is the reason: they mistake part of the truth for the whole, or 
an unimportant truth for an important one. The ignorant sight- 
seer who stops his listless wandering in the British Museum to look 
over the shoulder of a student drawing from one of the antique 
statues, stands amazed at what appears to him the truthfulness of 
what is possibly but a very feeble copy of the original; for him it is 
enough that the arms and legs are represented in due number and in 
approximately correct positions, that the eyes are correct in being 
open and the mouth in being shut, that the light falls on the proper 
side ; he makes no question but that he has the power of seeing that 
the drawing is true to the original. Really it may be so welliien, that 
the veriest tyro in art, or the most superficially gifted amateur, can 
see the faults at aglance. This is an extreme case of a glaring kind, 
and therefore, perhaps, the better adapted for illustration, as it is on 
that account obvious to every one. But the same kind of ignorance, 
though of different degrees according to the knowledge of the 
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observer, is constantly shown in the appreciation of pictures from 
Nature. Her truths are so many, so subtle, and so various, that it 
requires that born insight of an artist, which is his greatest gift, to 
discover but a part of them, and even having that gift, his’ whole life 
is spent in acquiring his knowledge, for not only does he day by 
day discover some new beauty to which he was blind before, but he 
finds in doing so how little he really knows. 

This insight into the truths of Nature, coming partly as a gift and 
partly acquired by the closest and most continual observation, com- 
bined with the power of expressing his knowledge, is what I under- 
stand the power of Realism to be; and these truths are what the 
uncultivated cannot see, they are to be found only by those who 
diligently seek after them. The broad external facts of Nature are 
patent to everybody. An ignorant person discovers in a landscape 
picture that moonlight is represented, for he sees the moon in the 
sky, the reflection in the water, the light catching the roofs of the 
houses and the tops of the trees, and candle-light shining through the 
windows. The picture may be the veriest daub, without a single point 
given correctly, but this fact of the moon-shine is made clear, and the 
unpractised observer gazes with fond admiration on what he considers 
a miracle of truthful painting. .What does he know of the relative 
values of tone and colour, truth of perspective, aerial and linear, and 
other matters, which require a life-time of observation to represent 
faithfully ? It seems simple pedantry to him if you tell him the 
picture is bad because thoroughly untrue. Can he not see with his 
own eyes? Does he not know what moonlight is like? &e., e. 
And so a mass of work, better no doubt than the very bad I have just 
quoted as an example, is accepted by the public as being admirably 
true, which though rendering cleverly enough unimportant things, 
is utterly untrue to Nature on all points where a real artistic insight 
is necessary. And the converse of this is equally true, that the noblest 
works of high art are completely misunderstood and ignored by the 
general mass of people, and not unfrequently by artists, because 
they contain truths which are beyond their comprehension, or which 
have not been sufficiently studied to take the important place in their 
minds which they ought to hold. The artist who has the pro- 
foundest insight into the noblest truths, and neglects no point in his 
work which is calculated to give them the highest expression, un- 
questionably produces the noblest work; and yet, in spite of this 
apparently obvious fact, Mr. Leslie, in his Hand-book for young 
painters, has'what I cannot but call the daring to assert that there is 
no such thing as what iscommonly called “ High Art,” and declares 
emphatically that a picture by Ostade, who aimed at nothing but the 
literal representation of coarse and ignoble subjects, never caring to 
look for any form of beauty in Nature, is as high a work of art asa 
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picture by Raphael (he says, as far as I remember, “I should con- 
sider a picture by Ostade on a level with one by Raphael’’), the 
whole of whose life was devoted to searching through Nature for the 
most beautiful forms and the loftiest characteristics, and who, by the 
acclamation of the world, has been recognised as not only having 
found the highest beauty, but as having expressed it in his best work 
in a more consummately refined and graceful manner than any 
painter. 

Most of our popular art depends for its success almost entirely on 
the facts represented in the pictures, and not on the art which is 
expended in the painting of them; a certain amount of technical 
skill is required, no doubt, by the more knowing portion of the 
public, but very little of it will go along way. The public gene- 
rally, not being very profoundly instructed in the point of art, but 
perfectly understanding the point of a scene from Shakspeare or one 
of Scott’s novels, the artist whose only design is to make a popular 
success does his best to amuse the public with what they can appre- 
ciate, and represents his subject without regard to the more im- 
portant and nobler truths of Nature which he knows would be thrown 
away upon the ignorant, only looking for just as much of reality as 
is sufficient to make his point obvious to them. 

Hence the complete absence of what is called style in the popular 
school of painting in England, and the contempt with which 
foreign schools, better educated in the practice of their art, and more 
serious in aim, look down on such work. Those critics who speak of 
style as an academic quality, to be acquired as if it were something 
separate from truth, fail to see that beauty is only to be attained in 
art by the study of what is profoundly and not superficially true. 
Style I understand to be the power of realising those beauties in 
Nature which are only to be attained by study, and the power of ex- 
pressing this knowledge as one who has had a complete education 
in his craft. An wns style, taken in the bad sense in which 
critics use it, is nothing but a mannerism, and is the result of the 
student adopting without understanding the peculiarities of work of 
a certain painter or school, rather than studying the truths of Nature 
with a view to arrive ultimately at the highest beauty. This form 
of mannerism is extremely common in foreign schools, where acres of 
canvas and paper are covered with masses of theatrical and bom- 
bastic figures, who neither look nor behave as any mortals could 
look or behave under any circumstance. Every one who knows 
anything of German art, for instance, knows well the scowl and the 
clenched fist which do duty for the tragic passions of their heroes. 
Most of the efforts at high art which have been made in this country, 
till within the last few years, have included this scowl as the kind 
of stamp which marks a work of style, or what is called historical 
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art, as distinguished from a genre picture. But there is not much 
fear at present of a stilted or grandiose style spreading amongst our 
artists; the popular work of which I have been speaking is far too 
much of a favourite among us. English artists are, as -a rule, too 
independent to adopt a manner; unfortunately they are frequently too 
independent to submit to any kind of schooling. The multiplicity of 
picture exhibitions that we have encourages young artists to exhibit 
before they have learnt anything of their craft; and once having 
gained a place at an exhibition, possibly even made a success by a 
display of talent never perhaps to be developed, those are very 
few who have the perseverance to school themselves further. The 
mannerism of English artists is more often that of complete igno- 
rance, and ignorance has a manner of its own made to conceal 
ignorance. This mannerism is known by the name of cleverness. 
That dexterous manipulation, those brilliant performances with 
transparent shadows and sparkling lights, with which the walls of 
our exhibition-rooms are yearly covered, are only displays of igno- 
rance. They serve to conceal from a public amazed at the dexterity 
of the performance the fact that the painter knows nothing of his 
art. Or, if the pictures are not on this wise, they are what is called 
Realistic, the realism consisting in the most elaborated painting of 
trivial details, while the great and important truths of Nature are 
unknown and uncared for; so that the value of the work is reckoned 
according to the patience of the artists in realising trifles, and the 
success of the picture is in proportion to the time the artist has 
taken in painting it. 

This is not all the art to be found in England, thank God. We 
have among us men of poetic minds, and sincere and serious aims, 
who will never condescend to paint for popularity; and that very spirit 
of independence which is so fatal to conceited facility, is perhaps a 
means of securing a certain amount of originality which otherwise 
might have been confined, at all events for a time, by the trammels 
of academic teaching. Not that I would be thought to mean that 
education can ever fetter genius; on the contrary, a deficiency of early 
training of a good kind interposes a forest of difficulties between the 
artist of genius and the power of giving form to his thoughts, which 
he never completely clears to the end of his life. I am referring 
rather to the enforced adoption of certain bad or stilted methods of 
work which is to be found in some foreign schools, and which may 
well shackle a man of talent, if not a man of great genius. It is to 
these schools that we owe those ludicrous exhibitions of the human 
form which are fondly supposed to be done in obedience to the style 
of the great Italian masters, where the beautiful and varied play of the 
muscles under the skin is represented by meaningless lumps to be found 
rather in a sack of potatoes than in a human body. No one has ever 
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been more misunderstood in this respect than the gigantic genius to 
whom I have already referred, and to the study of whose works I shall 
devote the rest of my paper, as that will best explain what I mean 
when I speak of Realism as giving the highest form of beauty. I 
mean the great Michelangelo Buonarotti, justly styled by his coun- 
trymen ‘the divine ’—a man whom, as an artist, I place on a level with, 
and in some respects above, the greatest known of Greek artists. 

I have referred, a while back, to the predominance of one or other 
of the faculties which go to the making of high artistic work; I 
mean the powers of design and of imitation. Now in Greek art 
the love of design seems to predominate over that of imitation; in 
Michelangelo’s, the two seem to hold an equal place. I do not mean 
that the Greeks had less of the imitative faculty, but that they kept 
it in subordination to that of design. Nor do I say that Michel- 
angelo in any way excelled the Greeks in anything that he did in 
the way of study from Nature; for the work of Phidias is brought 
to a perfection of truth and beauty which Michelangelo may have 
striven after, but which he certainly never achieved, at all events in 
his sculpture, though I shall presently allude to one of his painted 
figures, which, to my mind, equals in perfection of beauty any- 
thing done by Phidias, and that out of the force of his own single 
genius, for the work of Phidias was completely unknown to him. But 
this I say, that Michelangelo’s best work is in no way inferior to the 
very highest Greek work in point of design, and that his imitative 
faculty not being kept in subordination, he was enabled to see 
truths that no Greek ever dreamed of expressing. Above all, his 
vast imaginative gift, the stormy poetry of his mind, the passionate 
Italian nature that was in him, the soul of Dante living again in 
another form and finding its expression in another art, led him to 
contemplate a treatment of the human form and face which the 
intellectual Greek considered beyond the range of his art. 

The Greeks aimed at the perfection of decorative design, and in 
so much as the study of the human form helped them to arrive at 
that perfection, they carried it further and to a more consummate 
point than has ever been done before or since. But they gave them- 
selves smali scope for the display of human passion; when they 
represented it, it was in a cold and dignified manner, which fails to 
awaken our sympathies. The figures of fighting warriors on the 
pediment of the temple of A‘%gina, receive and inflict wounds, and 
meet their death, with a fixed smile, which shows that the artist 
intended to avoid the expression of pain or passion. The Greek 
artists have the supreme right to the title of Idealists; they are the 
true worshippers of the Ideal; the ideal of beauty once achieved, 
they cared not to vary it. Witness the most perfect specimen of 
their decorative art which remains, the most perfect in the whole 
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world—I mean the frieze of the Parthenon. There is not in the 
hundreds of figures which form the Panathenaic procession, except 
by accidents of execution, any variation of character in the beautiful 
ideal forms represented, whether they be of man, woman, or animal ; 
enough remains of the faces to show that they conform to two or 
three types throughout, without variety of character of expression ; 
all is as perfect as the most profound knowledge, the most skilful 
workmanship, and the highest sense of beauty can make it. But 
with the great Florentine, the realistic tendency is obvious from the 
beginning, not to work up to an ideal of humanity, but to study it 
in its countless forms of beauty and grandeur, and its ever-varying 
moods, and to represent these as truthfully as the deepest contem- 
plation of nature could enable him to do. 

In Michelangelo we have an instance of a mind gifted with the 
highest imaginative faculties, and with the most profound love and 
veneration for all that is most noble, most beautiful, and grandest 
in Nature, following with unwearying perseverance the road best 
calculated to develop these faculties, by studying with accurate 
minuteness the construction of the human form, so as to be able to 
give the highest reality to his conceptions. Luca Signorelli’s imagi- 
native faculty was akin to that of Michelangelo’s, and some go so 
far as to think that this painter’s work had an influence on Michel- 
angelo. This may possibly be true, and no doubt Michelangelo 
may have admired this painter’s work greatly; but I do not see the 
necessity for supposing that Michelangelo was indebted to him 
for ideas, when we consider the vastness of his genius. The difference 
I wish to point out between two men alike in the character of their 
genius is, that Michelangelo’s marvellous knowledge of the human 
form, in which he stands alone, enabled him to give that splendid 
and truthful beauty to his figures, and to dwell on subtleties of 
modelling and of outline, which are not to be found in Luca Signorelli’s 
work. Astonishing as is the power of Luca Signorelli’s imagination, 
and admirably true as are the action and expression of his figures, 
he fell short precisely on that point of realism which makes the 
enormous gulf between him and the greater artist. Michelangelo 
I consider the greatest realist the world has ever seen. The action, 
expression, and drawing of his figures, down to the minutest folds of 
drapery and points of costume, down to the careful finish given to 
the most trivial accessories (where used), such as the books his figures 
hold, and the desks they write on, are all studied from the point of 
view of being as true to Nature as they can be made. He left it 
to his imitators and followers to make human bodies like the sacks 
of potatoes I have alluded to; he who never made, never could 
make, a fault of anatomy in his life, has had such followers, who 
gloried in thinking how Michelangelesque was their work. It is his 
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followers, again, and not he, who make their saints and prophets 
write with pens without ink, on scrolls of paper without desks, and 
such-like absurdities. 

And here there is a very general misconception, which I must 
dwell on for a short time, as it is so very important that it should 
be set right. I have heard it said again and again, by artists (who 
ought to know better) and others, that Michelangelo’s works may 
be grand in style, they may be imaginative, they may even be 
beautiful (sometimes), but they cannot be said to be true to Nature 
on account of their exaggeration. You will all recognise that this 
is the common way in which Michelangelo’s works are spoken of. 
Now, my first notion connected with a lecture was that of vindicating 
Michelangelo’s honour on this point. There are, I think, many 
reasons, and perhaps some good ones, for this opinion. The best and 
most universally known of his works is the Last Judgment, in the 
Sistine Chapel, a work executed when he was sixty years old, by 
which time his magnificent manner had possibly developed into 
somewhat of a mannerism; that is to say, that whereas throughout 
his life the necessities of his subjects, chosen, no doubt, especially for 
the purpose, obliged him to depict the human form in every beautiful 
variety of action and position, in his later years this pleasure of 
exercising his ingenuity in inventing and correctly representing 
difficulties of foreshortening seemed to grow upon him, and in some 
parts of the Last Judgment, especially in the upper part, out- 
weighed the more simple dignity with which most of it is invested. 
The stupendous work which does most to make his name immortal 
is on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, executed twenty years before 
the Last Judgment, which is on the end wall of the same chapel, 
was done; and it is on this work that I take my stand in placing 
Michelangelo as the chief of realistic painters; not so much on the 
Last Judgment, tremendous as it is both in conception and execu- 
tion. Another, and the most important reason, for the charge of 
exaggeration, is that from some cause or another no great man has 
ever suffered so much at the hands of the engravers. All with one 
accord have taken it into their heads that Michelangelo’s work 
cannot be properly copied unless limbs and muscles are exaggerated 
in a way which they would never dream of using with another man’s 
work; in fact, they think it necessary to import into their work 
every exaggerated defect which they find in the works of his imitators, 
or rather the defects of exaggeration to be found in the preposterous 
school formed upon Raphael. Raphael indeed himself is not exempt 
from having made exaggerated imitations of the great master. The 
“Tncendio del Borgo” is perhaps the beginning of that lumpy and 
inflated style so different from the simple and elegant work of Michel- 
angelo. Engravers, at all events, find that Michelangelo is not so 
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Michelangelesque as they expected, so they try to improve upon him ; 
and the greatest master of drawing the world has ever seen, has had the 
most ill-drawn travesties of his finest works passed off on those who 
are unable to visit the originals and judge for themselves. Still those 
who have eyes to see, can very plainly make out from the wretched 
stuff that engravers have given us what manner of man it was whose 
work was thus travestied. It is obvious that the mind which could 
conceive figures so amazingly grand in intention could not be guilty 
of altering Nature for the purpose of producing the grotesque forms 
and faces pean us by the engravers. I, fortunately, a little time ago 
had the opportunity of verifying for myself what I had surmised to 
be true, but much as I expected i in the way of beauty before entering 
the Sistine, I was prepared rather to be overwhelmed by a magnificent 
grandeur of imagination and design than to be charmed by refined 
beauties of form and face; and another element of beauty I found 
which I had not expected, for the engravers carefully avoid repre- 
senting it in their copies, and on a point of excellence for which the 
palm has generally been given to another painter—I mean the 
amazing subtlety, variety, and truth of expression in the faces of 
the Titanic beings who sit enthroned over one’s head in that amazing 
work. Raphael has been considered the master of expression and 
beauty of face; Michelangelo of grandeur of form. I find the latter 
supreme in all. He it was who found in Nature what beauty and 
what grandeur lie in the most trivial actions, and first had the power 
to depict them. Raphael’s receptive mind seized at once on the idea, 
adapted it to his style, and followed close on the great master’s steps. 
The possibility of verifying the truth of what I say is now fortu- 
nately within reach of all amateurs of art, for within the last eighteen 
months this amazing work of which I am speaking, in which the 
variety is so great that Vasari may well say, “That no man who is 
a painter now cares to seek new inventions, attitudes, draperies, 
originality, and force of expression’”—this great work has been 
reproduced in all its details in photography ; the enterprising German 
who has rendered this most important service having taken no less 
than one hundred and forty negatives, all (with the exception of 
seven or eight from the Last Judgment) being taken from the 
ceiling. These photographs are a revelation in art. No one until 
now who has not scen the original has had the slightest idea of what 
Michelangelo’s work is. 

I will allude first to the naked figures which sit in pairs on the 
architectural’ projections which form the sides of the prophets’ 
thrones. Each pair of these figures holds between them a large 
medallion on which, in imitation of a relief in bronze and gold 
painted a subject from the Book of Kings, or supports a ponderous 
festoon of leaves and acorns—a common feature of decoration 
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in classical architecture, but employed in a totally new way by 
Michelangelo, which the original inventor of the idea was far from 
dreaming of. For there are no less than twenty of these figures, and 
Michelangelo has taken advantage of their employment to represent 
not only almost every kind of action of which the position of these 
figures could suggest to his great genius, but for the display of every 
variety and mood of the human mind. One of them seems the very 
type of life and activity: he laughs as he shifts the ribbon, by which 
he supports his medallion, from one shoulder to the other; he is in 
the act of uncrossing his legs as he does it, and the great master of 
design has'arrested him in the middle of this complicated, and to any 
other artist, almost impossible, movement. An instantaneous photo- 
graph could not seize on the action with more absolute accuracy ; and 
there is that look of lifein his light and active limbs which almost 
makes you expect him to continue his movement. More grand is 
another, as he sits calmly reposing on his ponderous burden, pro- 
foundest and most melancholy thought reflected on his god-like face." 
Others seem to catch some faint sound of the inspiration which the 
cherubs of God are whispering in the ear of the prophet, or sybil 
below, and start with affrighted and awe-stricken looks. There is 
another laughing figure even more beautiful than the one described ; 
he lifts with ease his heavy weight of leaves and acorns, while his 
fellow looks at him with an angry glance as he struggles to raise his 
own share which has slipped from his shoulder. There is a pair who 
converse over their task, and another pair perform it with careless 
indifference, as if weary and uninterested; and all these various 
figures are depicted with a realism of expression and action, a beauty 
of form and face, an absolute accuracy of anatomical expression, 
a splendour of light and shade, a roundness of modelling and minute- 
ness of finish to the perfect drawing of every nail on hand or foot, and 
the graceful turn of every lock of hair, which never flags for a 
moment, and which is never at fault. The beauty of the heads of 
these figures is beyond all that ever was done in art; nothing of 
Raphael’s to my mind approaches them; and on one point he has 
utterly surpassed the Greeks—while giving to many of his faces the 
beautiful refinement of a woman’s, he has never sacrificed one atom of 
the manliness. The figure before us, with all the melancholy tender- 
ness of its face, has nothing but the character of a man, and the 
limbs are massive as rock, with all the beauty of their forms. Not so 
the Greeks, who made their Apollos so effeminate that it is often dif- 
ficult to tell from the head whether a man or woman is represented. 
The beauty of the heads of these figures is, as I say, beyond all that 
ever was done, but it is hardly more extraordinary than the beauty 


(1) Illustrations of these two figures were given enlarged to full-size from a photo- 
graph. 
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of the bodies and limbs; the heads and feet especially are most 
perfect, and being the most difficult part of the figure, are, in contrast 
to most of our modern work, precisely the parts that are always the 
most perfectly done and the most finished. But more wonderful 
than all is the harmony of design; the figures being in pairs, and 
facing each other, they are made to a certain extent to correspond. 
The perfectly natural way in which this is done without forcing the 
action of the figures into similar forms, is not the least astounding 
part of the work. One pair is in action, another in repose, and yet 
it never occurs to the spectator, till he begins to examine the work 
as a composition, that this is a matter of most careful arrangement. 
The lines cf composition, too, of each figure are not only most har- 
monious in themselves, but in perfect harmony with every figure 
round it. And what shall I say when I come to speak of the inspired 
beings, sybils and prophets, who sit enthroned below? The reali- 
sation of these sublime forms is carried to the highest pitch. Nothing 
so true as their expression and action, down to the most trivial points, 
has been achieved in painting. The most magnificent of these figures, 
to my thinking, is the prophet Isaiah; he receives inspiration from a 
cherub, who, with excited looks, is pointing behind him, his flying 
drapery indicating that he has come, like the winged Mercury of the 
pagans, with a message direct from heaven ; with all the grandeur of 
this figure, the movement and expression are as exactly true as any 
painter of child-life could desire. ‘Turn to the prophet himself; what 
a subtle combination of expressions on his face! His right hand 
drawing forth the book wherein he records the inspirations he 
receives from heaven, he listens to the divine message with a mingled 
expression of attention and wonder. His downcast eyes have a fixed 
look, as though they saw not ; his brow is half raised in wonder, half 
frowning in deepest thought, and a slight look of bewilderment plays 
hesitating round his mouth, as with his left hand he seems to indi- 
cate that he has received the message, and turns with the intention 
of recording it. The massive grandeur of his features is in accord- 
ance with the dignified repose of the action, and over all there is the 
lofty look of the prophet not unaccustomed to hold intercourse with 
his God. I believe this to be the most triumphant realisation of a 
complicated expression and action, combined with the most consum- 
mate grandeur of face and form ever achieved in art. The first 
impression on the sight of this figure in its gigantic size on the ceiling, 
sixty feet above one’s head, is that of amazement at the mighty art 
that produced it; in this case Nature really seems to have been sur- 
passed, and a new creation made. And the imagination of the artist 
—how justly called divine !—rises to yet higher flights when he 
treats of the creation of the world, and the history of our first parents, 
in the centre compartments of the ceiling. But throughout, from 
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beginning to end, through all the hundreds of groups and figures 
which make up this triumph of the decorative art, there is this one 
predominant fact, that no matter how supremely difficult the posi- 
tion or action of the figures, no matter whether he be representing 
prophet, cherub, or ordinary mortal, or even those scenes where the 
Almighty manifests his glory in acts of creation, the expression of 
face and figure is realised with the utmost attention to truth. The 
draperies take not the least important place in this expression; they 
clothe and express the forms of the limbs without affectation, and in 
the most natural manner; as the figure moves so the drapery moves, 
as the figure rests so the drapery falls. Everything is in perfect 
balance ; the turn of the shoulders follows the movement of the head, 
the limbs answer for and balance each other exactly as in Nature ; 
and thus the figures have a more absolute vitality than any other 
artist has ever been able to give. Allother painters—except perhaps 
Raphael, and he only when he had caught the inspiration from 
Michelangelo is to be excepted—seem to place their figures in poses; 
it is his amazing and almost incredible power of seizing the passing 
movement, that makes Michelangelo’s figures appear positively alive ; 
an instant more and the position is changed; for this reason, to draw 
from one of his figures is like drawing from Nature itself, and to 
achieve a result like this is to achieve that highest form of Realism, 
by which alone he has arrived at the expression of the highest 
Beauty. These are the mighty works that, like the gorgeous sym- 
phonies of Beethoven and the choruses of Handel, stand out in 
sublime solitude above the efforts of other men. Let all artists 
remember that, if they wish to catch some reflection of the beauties 
that appear revealed in these lofty creations of genius, they will fail 
most egregiously if they aspire to imitate them ; whereas it is in the 
power of each one to follow in the steps of this most glorious master, 
by seeking in Nature, as he did, for some of her hidden truths, by 
never condescending to substitute dexterity for knowledge, or to 
catch applause by wilfully falsifying for fear that truth should be 
misunderstood. In this way they will find that it is not necessary 
to treat of angels or prophets to produce a thing of beauty, for 
realism of this noble kind can glorify the humblest subject. 

Epwarp J. Poynter. 




















SOME RECENT ENGLISH NOVELS. 


De Quincey’s elaborate piece of irony, On Murder considered as 
one of the Fine Arts, had, as all know, a serious meaning in the 
fact that, apart from all morality, particular crimes and sins are 
regarded, some with an interest almost esthetic, others simply with 
a disgust that never rises to horror. We wish that he had devoted: 
his mind to the larger question, treating it with entire gravity, 
What are the sins and crimes, calamities and sorrows, that are per- 
missible and proper themes for art,—which may be painted, which 
dramatised, which expounded in fiction, which made the basis of a 
poem? Weare all aware that painting and the drama have the 
narrowest range of all, and that we could not bear to see on canvas 
or the stage acts and scenes that the novelist or poet calls up before 
the mind’s eye. When Hogarth, in one of his pictures in the Pro- 
gress of Cruelty, paints a girl with her throat cut, he excites no 
feeling but disgust ; “the pity of it” is forgotten in the desire to 
banish the whole picture from the memory. It is also obvious that no 
dramatist could put on the stage scenes that the novelist can make 
effective enough ; even the coarsest English audience would object 
if the death of little Dombey were represented by a baby actor. But 
what are the limits to the novelist’s licence? What is the proper 
range, or is there any ? Which of the broken commandments may he 
illustrate ? If allowed to take as his hero a murderer or a thief, is 
he also free to invest the adulterer or adulteress with the interest of 
romance? In the old Greek drama and in modern French fiction 
this question has been answered emphatically and elaborately in the 
affirmative. The Greeks, indeed, took a sweep so wide in their repre- 
sentation of sin that no succeeding literature has come near them in 
its defiant scope; while the French, lawless enough in spirit, have 
run so nearly in one groove, that a careful student of their novels 
might almost be led to believe that nine commandments had been 
abolished, and that there remained only one, or at least one worth 
breaking. Tastes differ, no doubt, and probably there are men, nay 
nations, who find a flavour in that perpetual play of sexual intrigue 
which forms the staple of so much of the old literature of Italy and 
Spain, and of the old and new literature of France. Yet we doubt 
whether the first fecling of every Englishman at reading a world- 
famous book like the Decameron of Boccaccio, is not one of un- 
mitigated surprise. He has seen it alluded to again and again for 
its genius, its charm, its rich variety; it is one of the world’s 
classics. He reads it, and he finds that almost every tale is a 
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record of, not love, but lustful amours; that almost every heroine 
is an unchaste woman or an unfaithful wife; that almost every hero 
is a false or betrayed husband, a successful or an unfortunate gal- 
lant. As a study of Italian literature, of Italian manners, nothing 
can be more interesting ; but taking the stories as stories, the mono- 
tonous poverty of the range of incidents, the perpetual reliance on 
one source of interest, the continual recurrence of one vice, must, 
we should think, make the book exceedingly tedious to any English- 
man who comes to the perusal unawed by the glamour of its fame. 
‘Nor are we without means of showing the difference between English 
and Italian treatment of the same themes; the Isabella of: Keats 
—though the poem, as a poem, is full of immorality and faults— 
has a delicacy, a beauty, a passion, and a power, and even through 
the wild love a wonderful purity, which the Isabella of the De- 
cameron entirely lacks. The same feelings with which English, or 
perhaps we might say Teutonic, readers regard the unending intrigues 
of the Decameron, are aroused after going through a course of French 
novels. One is presented with a picture of a world in which illicit 
relations between the two sexes seem the only important relations in 
life; everything hinges on intrigues and amours that derive all 
their charm from being furtive and forbidden. Toujours perdrix 
is bad enough, but this is towjours perdrix with the game very 
high. Yet nobody can deny that some great French novelists 
have given us novels that are real works of art based on illicit 
love. If this can be done in French literature why not in English ? 
And the author of “Guy Livingstone,” in his novel of “ Anteros,”’ 
has tried to answer the question. 

The “morality ” of this kind of art is a matter rather difficult to 
discuss, for who can fix precisely the limitations of artistic selection? 
But looking at it as a practical question there are some solutions that 
may be suggested. Considering the influence that stories exercise 
over the minds of inexperienced persons, there seems, apart from all 
philosophy and all abstract morality, a certain peril in any vivid 
representation of successful sin. A novel that would describe a 
murderer neatly killing a man, carefully picking the pockets of the 
corpse, burying the body of his victim, and living happily ever 
afterwards on the proceeds of his crime, might be true enough to life 
—for such things, no doubt, have occurred, nor is there anything 
essentially inartistic in the idea of such a work. The real objection 
to it would be from a police point of view—it might excite a certain 
number of young men to imitative crime. Nor is the objection 
entirely removed when the hero is hanged; the attraction of his 
early life may outweigh the horror of his ending. This practical 
objection to stories of crime applies with more force when the 
offences described are of a soft and seductive character, likely to 
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encounter with their temptation ordinary men in ordinary life. 
Omitting, however, this side of the question, we look at this new 
novel of adultery in English life merely as a work of art. 

As a story it is a decided failure. The author has a certain fluency 
in cynicism, an open worship of muscles and high life, a devoted 
faith in sensualism and pluck, that gave to some of his earlier works 
vividness and energy in passages and episodes, though no sustained 
power. In his first and his best work, “Guy Livingstone,” there 
was a certain art in the contrast between a very muscular hero, 
all blood and no brains, and the woman he loved, pure-minded, un- 
sensual, womanly, and sweet. Yet it was only in one or two scenes 
that the writer showed any real pathos or power; in subsequent 
stories he has simply gone in for the apotheosis of well-born and 
blackguard dragoons, and of women some cold and cruel, some over 
kind. As no doubt he had exhausted this rather narrow range of 
male and female character, the author has fallen back in “ Anteros ” 
upon a novel of double adultery; there are two adulterous heroes, 
one in intention, one in deed, and two adulterous wives, one in fact, 
one in desire, and the whole story turns upon the progress of the 
maia sin -from its incipience to its completion and catastrophe. 
There is some cleverness in the manipulation of the plot; the sin of 
the principal sinner is led up to and more or less made natural by 
events; when a poor well-born girl, no longer in her fresh youth, 
deliberately marries a man old enough to be her father, still loving 
another and a younger man, it is not difficult to make the after-adultery 
seem a more or less natural result. But the failure of the author 
lies not in the introduction of the sin itself but in the circumstances 
surrounding it. He has drawn a novel of English life, and simply 
on account of the national and local tone, the whole story seems 
absurd, unnatural, and untrue. It may be asked, are there not 
unfaithful wives in England as in France? There are; but the 
whole tone of English feeling on the subject is entirely different from 
what it is in France. 

To begin at the beginning, marriage in England and marriage 
in France are, as a rule, managed differently from the start. The 
typical and indeed common French marriage is that of a young 
girl of sixteen or seventeen fresh from a convent school, to a 
man a number of years older, who is to a great extent influenced 
in marrying her by the almost invariable dowry given with 
French brides. Her marriage gives her for the first time social 
liberty and social knowledge ; there may be, there often is, a gulf 
between her husband’s ideas and her own; he may be, often is, 
estranged from her and from home, having formed habits of inde- 
pendency, and if she forms an attachment to another man he is 
probably able to console himself elsewhere. The typical, indeed 
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common English marriage, is that of a man who marries for love or 
liking a fortuneless girl who understands life, and has had already 
perhaps four or five more or less serious flirtations: the man seeks 
in her an agreeable and affectionate companion, and as a rule is fond 
of his home: both have been free in their choice; she with her 
mind matured and eyes open, he as a rule uninfluenced by anything 
but disinterested choice. When the French wife is unfaithful, 
society cannot help thinking of her excuse: she was young and 
ignorant when she married, she never loved her husband, her 
first passion was for her lover, and so on. Nor can society sym- 
pathise strongly with the typical French husband, influenced by 
the almost invariable dot, and capable of subsequent consolation. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to give anything like’ the same 
sympathy even to the deepest sorrows of an ill-mated English wife. 
Her original freedom of choice appears as a bar to the after-right of 
revolt ; and it is certainly no exaggeration to say that while nineteen 
out of twenty Frenchmen may follow with interest the unfaithful 
wife, nineteen out of twenty Englishmen think with sympathy of 
the deserted husband and the broken-up home. The deepest French 
feelings are those that are aroused by personal attachments between 
man and man or man and woman ; some of the very deepest English 
feelings are those that are both personal and local, where wife, house, 
children, servants, old habits, are included in the one word home. 
It is inevitable therefore that an English novel of infidelity in married 
life should awaken in English readers sympathies the very opposite 
of those aroused by French stories of the same class in French minds. 
But it may be asked, Why should not the sorrows of the desolate 
hearth be painted for us in accordance with this English sentiment ? 
It may be that some day a writer will arise to do so; but we can 
understand the difficulties of the case. The pain is domestic; asso- 
ciated superficially with what is tame and trivial; and yet linked in 
reality with emotions so deep and so delicate that words would fail 
to reach them. Then English husbands with such troubles do not 
“wear their hearts upon their sleeves.” The French novelist has 
as his hero a man sure to possess the natural Gallic expansiveness 
and the inevitable Gallic confidant, a devoted friend; the English 
novelist would have as his hero an Englishman that, if drawn true 
to life, would be reserved on the topic with even some of his oldest 
friends. Nor can we forget another and very important difference 
between English and French customs. The French wife and her 
lover have to contend with an obstacle of a heroic character—indis- 
soluble marriage ; the English wife faces a marriage tie that may be 
dissolved; the greater romance attaches naturally to the more 
uncompromising foe. Then again there arises from this another 
and very important difference : for the French wife and her lover there 
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is no after-legalisation ; what some of their writers calls the “ prose 
of marriage” never mars the so-called poetry of their love; but 
adulterous English love has been again and again legalised by 
subsequent marriage, and this possibility turns by anticipation much 
of the illicit poetry into legal prose; the coming event casts its 
shadow before, and we foresee the wild Romeo and Juliet growing 
slowly into the tame Darby and Joan. As regards the deserted 
husbands the contrast also is strong. French sympathy is, as we 
say, given freely enough to the lovers in their defiance of religion 
and law; but if the husband avenges himself with his own hand, 
and assassinates the lover or his wife, he, too, receives sympathy 
and acquittal, and probably for the very same reason—that he, too, 
has defied religion and law. In England, as we have not the 
romantic beginnings—the very young victim, the unattached 
husband, the lover all fire, and so on—we also lack the romantic 
end ; our husbands seek and obtain prosaic redress in the Divorce 
Court, and may build up other homes. But apart from the prin- 
cipals in the story and the final event, we must regard the accessories 
and the preluding facts. In French society that a wife should have 
many admirers and receive much attention is a matter of course ; 
that she and her husband should have different tastes, even different 
circles of society, is not thought strange. But English husbands 
and English wives as a rule have other manners and other ways. 
Few Englishmen tolerate with grace particular attentions paid to 
their wives, not from suspicion, but from a certain insular love of 
family independence and family isolation, and a certain thoroughly 
English belief in those proprietorial rights which, until women 
have votes, and perhaps even then, men will exercise, or try to 
exercise, more or less over their wives. In many honest, worthy 
husbands this readiness to repel any very marked courtesy of their 
friends or acquaintances to their wives is pushed to a boorish excess, 
and the lives of many Englishwomen are made through it, Heaven 
knows, dull and dreary enough. But there are the facts. In Irance 
the tone of society permits any intrigue to be led up to by a 
hundred petits soins from the lover to the married lady, repeated 
again and again, and everybody looks on unsuspicious, tolerant, or 
perhaps sympathetic. In England some old friend—rough, plain- 
spoken, and privileged—or some husband, selfish rather than suspi- 
cious, and proud to show his power, would soon put a stop to the delights 
of dangling, giving the incipient lover a rough word, or even if pro- 
voked, the cut direct. To put it briefly, according to the conven- 
tions of French life, and to the still stronger conventional tone of 
their literature, adultery is there considered one of the fine arts; 
here it is not. Englishmen have run away with English wives, but 
the tone of society is not favourable to the fine-drawn preceding 
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incidents and feelings and adventures that give to the same fact in 
France a circumstantial and developed interest not permissible here, 
where husbands and society, although they are obliged occasionally 
to accept adultery as a fact, are decidedly intolerant of amorous 
intrigue. Like Lord Salisbury’s invective according to Mr. Disraeli, 
illicit love in England “ wants finish.” It may be worth while to 
indicate one more distinction. Novels in England are written to be 
read by girls and boys; novels in France are not. If our story- 
writer wishes to make his puppets go through a voluptuous dance, 
it must be in fetters and with very long drapery around their limbs. 

It is not at all necessary for our argument to deny that there may 
be in England many exceptions to the English style of marriage, 
or in France many alliances entirely un-French. No doubt there 
are thousands of French ladies who marry in free choice, just as there 
are thousands of young English girls all but compelled to marry men 
they do not love. But for our purposes it is enough to know that 
the conventional types in each country are strong enough to form a 
kind of atmosphere for the national literature—an atmosphere neces- 
sary to its life. It would be quite possible to pick out from our police 
and divorce reports abundance of cases justifying English stories in 
in which the whole tone would be conventionally French; but a novel 
can no more be based on exceptional life, than it could on a society of 
people with wooden legs. Even the very conventions of national 
literature itself have an influence that cannot be shaken off, unless 
by a very powerful and original writer. 

In “ Anteros,” the three volumes must be filled up in some way ; 
and so, besides the duplicate adultery in thought and deed, we have 
scenes of English society in a hunting shire. We have an English 
squire so very complacent in his marital capacity, that he allows all 
her friends—indeed, nearly all her acquaintances—to call his wife by 
her Christian name, to flirt with her freely, and, like the con- 
ventional Continental husband, has his own favourite out of the 
ruck. This favourite, too, is represented as being consoled by the 
husband when jilted by the fickle lady in favour of a new lover; and 
as confiding to this extraordinary English squire the tender fact that 
this may be his last day for some time with the lady of his thoughts, 
and therefore he more than usually deplores her cruelty. But the 
author goes beyond this: he represents this rough squire as not 
only encouraging this favourite and very frank dragoon in his 
open amour, but as occasionally tolerating the man who amongst 
all his wife’s admirers he most disliked. ‘The Driver .. . felt in 
charity even with Caryl Glynne, and, standing discreetly aside, 
did not seek either by word or gesture to hurry the protracted 
cloaking process which ensued.” But as authors have long had 
a licence to torture and maim and kill their little puppets, we 
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suppose that, if it be needful for their ends, they will in future be 
allowed to impute to whole classes, or circles, or sections of society, 
alien vices and alien virtues. But if they do, we, the readers, must 
retain our rights to see that the marionettes are marionettes, and to 
mark theclumsy fingers of the showman behind the little wooden women 
and the little wooden men. A prolonged tale of adulterous intrigue 
is impossible without a husband blind and stolid, or a husband good- 
humoured and complacent. In “ Anteros,” the first is one of the 
principal characters ; so, as the adultery is double, the second must 
come in for a change; and if the facts of English country life do not 
as a rule supply such characters, so much the worse for the facts: 
they must give way rather than that three volumes should want their 
proper proportion of padding. But a novel of this kind would also 
be defective without the presence of a persevering and malignant 
enemy who hunts down the frail woman and prepares the necessary 
Nemesis of the tale. In the “typical French novels, of which 
“ Anteros” is an English imitation, the character fits in with the 
characteristics of the French race. In French schools, in French 
society, even in French public life, there is always what to unaccus- 
tomed English observers seems unaccountable—a recourse to trick 
and stratagem, and wile and white lies, by people otherwise honour- 
able and in the main of good’ intent. To serve some purpose 
or lover or friend, a French man or woman thinks much less of 
hypocrisy, of acting a part, of eavesdropping, of espionage, of letter- 
opening, of desk-breaking, of keyhole-peeping, than English people 
of equal rank or corresponding type ; the French have a natural ability 
in the assumption of looks and tones and words that tell a false story 
or act a deceptive part, and that ability they are often too ready to 
use. In all these things the English are not only conscientious, but 
clumsy ; and in many cases they want for hypocrisy not the will, but 
the power. Hence the unnaturalness, from an English point of view, 
of Marian’s character. She is Lord Atherstone’s daughter-in-law ; 
and as her husband and she live in his house, she is lady-paramount. 
But when he marries again, she of’ course makes way for the young 
wife. Taking ordinary English life, one would hardly expect a lady, 
childless too, to cherish a deep and life-long hatred, and carry out a 
rancorous revenge, simply because she had lost the privilege of living 
with her father-in-law, and for that reason alone. She personally 
likes the new wife; but simply because she has been supplanted from 
her position as lady-housekeeper to her husband’s father, she broods 
over her wrongs, and resolves to encourage Lady Atherstone to 
commit adultery, and then detect and denounce her! To this end 
she makes herself a patient and persistent spy. She closely watches 
Lady Atherstone and the suspected lover. Thus :—“ Lady Atherstone 
rose. As Caryl stood aside to give her room to pass, Marian was 
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sure that his lips moved. Lena did not pause for an instant, or turn 
her head, or answer a word; but for the first time that evening a 
change swept across her face. It lasted not so long as a light breath 
on a mirror, yet it was enough for the patient watcher, and she 
exulted in her heart: like the fowler who, ambushed near an eyrie, 
waits till limbs wax stiff and eyelids heavy, for the coming of the 
eagle ; and seeing afar off a dark speck in air,” &c. &c. (p. 15, vol. iii.). 
The watching is continued :—“ Marian could have sworn that during 
the rest of the evening not a sign or word of intelligence passed 
betwixt them” (p. 18). She hunts them down from room to room. 
«They passed quickly into the morning room ; yet not so quickly but 
that, before they crossed the threshold, there vanished through the 
opposite door a train of silk too soft to rustle; and the colour of it 
was a tender grey” (p. 37). She gives them full opportunities to 
commit themselves :—‘She was never likely to hinder the ends of 
justice through stinting the allowance of rope” (p. 54). Again :— 
“When she left them alone, as she invariably did, by-the-bye ” 
(p. 55). Then finally, when near success, she is resolved to hurry 
them into open sin :—‘ ‘In time.’ The two syllables struck unplea- 
santly on Marian’s ear. Was it possible that, though bitter misery 
might ensue, the complete ruin on which she had reckoned might yet 
be averted? Remember, beyond the unsupported testimony of her 
own eyes and ears, there was, so far as she knew, no substantial proof 
to convict the criminals : some overt act of theirs was needed to com- 
plete the case” (p. 139). 

Of course such a character is possible, and there may be English 
women who for a cause so slight would cherish a purpose so venomous 
and carry it out with such cold cruelty. But all we can say is, that 
described as it is by the author, it seems simply monstrous in its 
puerile artificiality and absurdity: it is more like a figure cut out of 
paper than a woman of flesh and blood. 

It may be thought that we have devoted too much space to the 
exposure of such inferior workmanship, but the fact is that many of 
the faults of the story arise, not from the author’s defects, but from 
his merits. He felt that it would not do to bring an adulteress or 
two, and their co-respondents, into the middle of the story: the 
whole plot must hinge round his heroes and heroines, and there must 
be room and free play for their intrigues, and then somebody to track 
them down and find them out. So, having taken his first step in 
selecting a particular sin for illustration, he was obliged, having some 
knowledge of his business, to drag in all the rest. Were the scene 
of his story laid in I'rance, the whole tale might pass as a free trans- 
lation of a second-rate French story. But on English ground it jars 
on the sense of probability almost at every scene. This, it may be 
said, tends really and truly to the entire exclusion of adultery from 
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English fiction. We do not see much to regret in that. We have 
no doubt whatever that what a master like Hawthorne has done, may 
be done again, and that the inner souls of an adulterer or adulteress 
may be laid bare so as to fascinate and to awe. But the manner in 
which whole reams of French fiction are filled with this sin, and no 
other; the way in which they harp and harp upon the one theme, 
as if the distinction of sex were the only distinction of life, and as 
if sexual love, especially when illicit, were the master-key to the 
enigma of the universe, teaches us that adultery is a very cheap and 
easy source of interest and attraction. It is so easily brought in. 
To introduce murder the novelist must describe a man or woman 
darkly passionate, and as a rule physically strong either in muscles 
or nerve; but for the other sin one requires only a weak woman and 
a weak man—and some opportunity: there are other receipts, but 
that is the simplest. On the whole, then, we think that the “ Lady 
Audley” style is more national, more our own. A good sound, 
brutal murder, with plenty of blood in it, chimes in better with 
our patriotic feelings: it is not un-English. In one of his older 
stories the author of “Guy Livingstone ” did something in that 
style—the rejected suitor beats out the brains of the happy bride- 
groom with a big stone; and if there must be sin and crime to give 
flavour to English fictions, we vote for murder. 

But why require sin or crime when for generation after generation 
English stories have had the one theme with variations—innocent 
and ante-matrimonial love? ‘The directions are simple. ‘Take a 
few characters, male and female, as a rule they must be young, 
place them near enough to “simmer,” and let them fall in love. 
Then manufacture difficulties and troubles and sorrow, and in the 
mode of this manufacture lies nearly all the possible variety. An 
old plan often worked out, was to make the parents cruel, or separated 
by a family feud. Another old-fashioned ‘obstacle was difference of 
rank or the lover’s poverty. A new fashion in difficulties, mainly 
due to Mr. Trollope, is inconstancy in the woman or sometimes even 
in the man. Then, of course, there is always the villain of either 
sex inspired by jealousy or hate, who murders the hero or poisons 
the heroine, or sows dissension and keeps the two apart until the 
three volumes are nearly out. Or bad temper, or false delicacy, or 
an accident, or some blunder will serve the one great end, to sepa- 
rate the interesting two until the proper number of pages is written. 
These being the fundamental necessities of the craft, we must regard 
with a certain toleration the repeated use of the old machinery, and 
when we hear the familiar creaking of some well-worn wheel or joint, 
we must not be disgusted or surprised. If English readers will have 
love stories they cannot have the lovers meet in the first chapter 
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and marry in the second, for then what would become of the story ? 
But these things being granted, we see the vast differences in the 
mode of treatment of the men with a born genius for story-telling 
and those who merely write because Mr. Mudie’s customers want 
more. There must {be in England a large class of persons who 
read novels and nothing else: otherwise it would be impossible to 
understand the inartistic inferiority of the stories poured out from 
the press in such wasteful profusion of excellent paper and good ink. 
Taking the average of several years, there is nearly a new novel a 
day published in England—English novels alone! Of course no 
man nor even woman has read them all, perhaps no one reader could 
devour even a quarter. But the utter want of literary art in many 
of them induces us to believe, as we have said, that there must be a 
- large and utterly uncritical public whose sole acquaintance with litera- 
ture (save the mark) comes from ordinary novels. For them these 
novels are written that show an utter indifference to all those ideas of 
artistic composition that animate the masters of the art. But we think 
that most habitual novel readers or novel reviewers, people whose 
“dreadful trade” it is to read novels with a view to criticism, will 
agree with us in expressing surprise, not at the badness of many 
novels, but at the great ability frequently displayed in the delinea- 
tion of one or two characters, or the invention of one or two incidents. 
The worst novel seems to have something good in it. This is 
probably due to the natural genius of women. English novels are 
now nearly all written by ladies, and all the social cleverness, 
powers of observation, turn for sentiment, and the uncalculating 
ardour in love natural to the sex, come into play and rush into print. 
But as the majority of women who write never learned even the 
rudiments of literary art, their ability is naturally displayed in 
episodes, and scenes, and pet characters, and is seldom or never used 
to construct a good story or build up an ingenious plot. We have 
often thought how very good many of these stories would seem to 
the reader if he stopped at the end of the second volume: the novelists 
can often weave the story up to that point into a pretty network of 
complication, but they cannot disentangle, and the third volume is 
a mass of crudities, absurdities, and impossibilities. This is partly 
due, no doubt, also to the baneful practice adopted by so many novelists 
of writing, and even publishing, the earlier chapters of their story 
before they had devised the last, so that the author leaps with all 
his characters into a pit without thinking how he can possibly get 
out again. If, having to get out, he invents balloons or impossible 
ladders, or stray angels or grotesque accidents, the fault is not due 
to the needs of the third volume, but to the situations created by the 
first. Possibly in time to come there may be a division of labour, 
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like that suggested by Goldsmith in one of his essays, where he 
speaks of one Grub Street author as a quick hand at translation, and 
of another as “a dab at an index.” There may be first volume 
authors, clever at imaginary inextricable entanglements; second 
volume writers, able to carry the characters onward and to com- 
plicate the situation; while third volume men will, from long 
practice, be able to guarantee any amount of knots untied, situations 
explained, riddles solved, fathers found for stray children, fortunes 
for poor heroes, and lovers for unmatched maids—on moderate terms 
and at the shortest notice. As to the joint-workmanship so common 
in France, we have very little of it here, and that little has not been 
successful: the common product of the two allies has in nearly all 
cases been inferior to the best efforts of either alone. It is also hope- 
less, we suppose, to expect here what we see so often in French and 
German literature—a really great artistic work executed in a small 
compass ; neither in literature or art have we such power as Meis- 
sonnier puts on a few inches of canvas, or MM. Erckmann-Chatrian 
condense into a chapter or two. A very little story by the two 
collaborateurs, entitled ‘‘Catherine’s Lovers,” is more finished and 
more powerful, more full of character, interest, incident, emotion, 
love, and life, than many novels in England, where the long-drawn 
story meanders through seven or eight hundred pages of type. 

One recent English novel seems to us a happy exception to many 
popular defects in our national fiction. It is called “ Vera,” and the 
author is anonymous. It is in one volume, and had the writer 
followed the foolish fashion of most of her contemporaries, she would 
no doubt have spun it out into three, with all the dull writing and 
subsidiary characters needful to fill up the allotted space. As it is, 
it deserves the title of a work of art. It starts with a theme great 
enough in its character and emotions to account for the subsequent 
shadows that overhang the destiny of the hero and the heroine. 
He is an English officer of high birth; she, a princess, the betrothed 
of a Russian officer, and the theme is the Crimean war. The per- 
sonal influences of such a strife are indicated in two chapters; 
the Englishman takes leave of his friends, and marches through 
London one fine morning to embark ; the young Russian takes leave 
of his mother, and his betrothed, and starts for the Crimea to fight for 
the Czar and Holy Russia. The key-note is thus struck high; we 
deal with an event that lifts us above petty personal griefs, and that 
invests the individual fortunes involved with something of the 
grandeur of tragedy. At Inkermann the English officer is wounded, 
and lies on the ground while Russian soldiers attempt to plunder 
the wounded; he fires at them with his revolver, and mortally 
wounds, not one of the ruffians, but their young officer, who just 
gallops up to restrain them. The tide of battle ebbs, and leaves the 
two wounded men near. The Russian takes a cross from his cap 
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and a locket from his neck, begs the Englishman to take them to his 
mother and to his betrothed, naming them, and dies. The English- 
man is carried off, passes through brain fever, and finds on his 
recovery that he utterly forgets the names he had thus strangely 
received, while there is nothing on the trinkets to identify the wearer. 
Some years after he, a middle-aged man and older in feeling than 
years, meets a young Russian princess, the heroine of the tale, and 
between them gradually grows up a deep and delicate love, chequered 
in his case by distrust of his power to win her. Some words she 
lightly drops, indicating that youth is the time for love, he takes as 
an indirect proof that she could not think of loving him, and he, to 
her silent discontent, leaves her, never uttering a word of his 
thoughts. They are brought together again, and she explaining 
why her aunt received him discourteously one day, tells that her 
aunt’s son, her cousin, a young Russian officer, was killed in the 
Crimea—killed it was thought by an English officer, and even his 
body stripped of the cross and locket he wore. This cousin was, she 
explains, her betrothed. As she describes the trinkets, their shape, 
their inscription, the old scene and all its horror come back, der name 
is remembered, and he finds that he has been on the point of asking 
for wife the woman whose lover he had killed. He does not know 
that the engagement was more a formality than an affair of the 
heart; the fever and the forgetting, and his distrust born of humility 
and reserve, conspire to give a morbid emphasis to his feelings ; 
it seems to himself that the blood he unintentionally shed stands 
between him and the girl he so deeply loves. 

We do enormous injustice to the story by this summary, but it 
is needful for us to indicate its outline to point the moral. As we 
have said, all love-tales have as their central work the creation of 
difficulties that keep the lovers apart; but in vulgar novels we can 
see the clumsy workman manufacturing the difficulties as he goes on. 
In “ Vera” inexorable public events have already thrown their shade 
over the two lives, and it seems natural that personal woe should be 
wrought by war. In an ordinary novel we can put our finger on the 
very point where the trouble begins. Julia is guilty of a flirtation, 
or Alonzo neglects to write a letter, or the father becomes bankrupt, 
or some small, trivial incident is invented in cold blood; and hence 
separation and sorrow. But to take the sadness and sorrow out of 
Vera, we must make her not a Russian princess and him not an 
English officer, and the Crimean War must be omitted from history. 
When the delays and difficulties and dangers of a story are traceable 
to some great unalterable facts, not only do our souls “to higher 
levels rise,” but the reader is inclined to accept the troubles that 
ensue much as he would troubles in real life. But when they arise 
from old, or stale, or petty incidents, a feeling of irritation arises. 
We see two, or three, or four persons tortured through three volumes 
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because one of them made a blunder one fine day; and the extent 
of the agony piled up, compared with the triviality of the foundation, 
forces back the thoughts on the obvious artifice of the writer. Of 
course every writer cannot bring in an event like a great war to 
supply him with the essential evil and the necessary grief; but there 
are other ways of making the misfortunes of the hero or heroine seem 
inevitable and beyond the writer’s control. or instance, in Paul de 
Kock’s “Barber of Paris,” the tragedy at the end is traceable through 
a chain of interdependent incidents up to events that have occurred 
at a period antecedent to the opening chapters: so that, to make the 
sad ending impossible, we should have had to watch over the very 
childhood of the wicked nobleman of the story, have eradicated his 
engrained propensity to profligate life ; in fact, have had him changed 
at nurse. In short, a skilful story-teller makes the pain and trouble 
flow naturally from natural and commonplace and inevitable events, 
or traits of character that seem unchangeable, while the unskilful 
writer makes a whole volume of woe depend on an accident or a 
trivial personage, some false delicacy, some touch of jealous feeling 
or burst of petty wrath. That in real life great effects from little 
causes spring, is no sufficient justification. In real life we accept 
such facts because they are facts; but in reading a novel, the whole 
groundwork is so necessarily make-believe, that the facts must seem 
very natural to make us forget their unreality. As to “ Vera,” we 
have only noticed the points of the story essential to explain its 
superiority in the central idea of its design to many English tales ; 
it has other charms—freshness and wit. But these are minor cha- 
racteristics, and they sometimes abound in stories so wretchedly 
designed and executed that they do not deserve to be called litera- 
ture. 

Having referred to the comparative monotony of English stories, 
where ante-matrimonial love is the almost invariable theme, we ought 
perhaps to be thankful to Mr. Edmund Yates, who, in “ Dr. Wain- 
wright’s Patient,” introduces two novelties—one heroine insane from 
the first, another sane enough, but entering into a cool, plain-spoken, 
unloving, business-like negotiation with a gentleman who proposes to 
make her his mistress. As to the mad girl, the mistake of her intro- 
duction seems to us not in her insanity, but in the fact that she is 
mad from the first, and recovers her reason only as she is going to 
disappear at the end of the third volume. This is rather unfair ; 
we, the readers, have her at her worst; and all her rationality is 
reserved for her private and unrecorded conversations after the fall 
of the curtain. This ought to have been reversed ; she ought to have 
kept sane through the three volumes, and gone mad in the last 
chapter; then it would not have mattered so much. But we doubt much 
whether insanity in itself can ever be made a proper subject of true 


art. The madness of King Lear has its interest from contrast; we 
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have known him sane, and we trace with him the causes of the 
sorrow that has made him mad; the events have so led up to the 
horror that we feel with him. But when Mr. Yates plunges us all 
at once into the society of insane strangers it is impossible to feel a 
proper interest. We never heard them talk sense, we know nothing 
of their previous life, and their incoherence and absurdity are not 
pathetic, are not strange. Mr. Yates’s second heroine is not a greater 
success. She and her would-be seducer are possibly true to life. No 
doubt facts could be produced to prove that some such middle-aged 
profligate has made a deliberate bargain with some cool knowing 
London girl, who sold herself for a certain income or a ceftain sum 
down; but the negotiation cannot possibly be made interesting as a sub- 
ject for literary art. It wants colour, it wants depth of life and shade. 
The wickedness of the seducer seems very tame when the victim 
knows all about it from the first, and talks ‘of it with open words 
and unblushing face; her apparently impending fate excites no 
horror and little pity, and when she escapes it our joy is: not 
excessive. 

In “ Dorothy Fox,” another recent story, we have a novelty intro- 
duced with more success; it deals with Quaker life, and a Quaker 
girl in love is painted evidently by somebody who knows the Friends. 
There is one other good character, Audrey Verschoyle ; the develop- 
ment of good feeling in a worldly girl touched unexpectedly by love 
is admirably described. The only fault in this story is the ending; 
we go through the three volumes “ pleased we know not why, and 
care not wherefore,” and fascinated by the pretty little Quakeress, 
but suddenly the blank page recails us to real life, and we find that 
a military man of high rank has married the daughter of a shop- 
keeper, and lives happily ever afterwards. It takes more than three 
volumes of love-making to make us accept that as we would accept 
events in real life. But why do all happy endings to stories seem 
rather unreal, making us remember that we have been reading a 
story and not studying life? We suppose that it is that life itself 
has no such definite and blissful dénowements. But when the story ends 
with the catastrophe of tragedy everybody can recall some life-story 
thus broken off; even commonplace real life is made dramatic by 
death. Yet the novelist has this difficulty: if he ends his tale un- 
happily he makes a deep impression, but gives pain, and escapes 
popularity ; if he winds up with orange blossoms, the manufactured 
happiness seems like a literary confectioner’s trick. The true artist 
evades the difficulty by “ mixing the bitter with the sweet.” In the 
last chapters of “Jane Eyre,’”’ Rochester’s blindness, his bruised and 
scarred face, her sharp, direct, hard words, veiling a love too deep 
and tender for expression, all recall us to reality, even amid the flush 
of the happiness of the two. In the last scene in “ Vera,” too, we 
have a similar touch of art—the memory of the sad death of her 
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first lover, her betrothed, comes to take the smile of happiness from 
her face ; the shade of sorrow makes the scene like one in real life, 
not one created simply by the story-teller’s art. 

Speaking generally of English novels, it might not be very unjust 
to attribute a large proportion of their obvious faults to the 
abominable custom which obtains of stretching them out to three 
volumes. In what other art besides story-writing could such a 
custom be allowed to prevail? What should be thought of picture 
dealers if they dictated to artists an invariable size for all pictures 
of all kinds—so that landscapes, interiors, fruit pieces, genre, and 
historical scenes should all be painted on canvases of the same size ? 
Of the three hundred novels published on an average every year in 
England, about two hundred, perhaps, are published in three volumes, 
and of the two hundred there are probably not ten where the three 
are required for the proper development of the characters or plot. 
In the rest it is easy to trace the efforts of the unfortunate writers 
to eke out the required quantity: they have straw enough for one 
brick, and they are forced to make three. They invent characters 
and scenes not bearing on the main story, and they leave their 
characters and scenes either entirely unconnected, or put them into 
connection by some forced clumsy device, or they fill up a chapter, 
as Mr. Yates does, with that description of London when everybody 
is out of town, which has been described in novels, sketches, stories, 
and magazine articles about four or five times a month for the last 
thirty years, and on which nothing in the least new can be said. 

In a recent novel, “My Little Lady,” the author or authoress 
faces the difficulty boldly. The central idea of the tale is good: 
a gambler who travels about to Baden, Homburg, Monaco, 
and other places, with his little daughter from her childhood, the 
child utterly unconscious that her father’s life was in any way dis- 
reputable, and combining, naturally enough, innocence of girlish 
youth with a knowledge generally only acquired by hardened women 
or grown men. The story is not only good in idea, but the design is 
faithfully worked ; and the love of the child, growing with her years, 
for the young doctor who has been kind to her, and who has fascinated 
her imagination, is very well and naturally painted. But as the tale 
goes on, the three-volume curse is upon the writer, and something 
must be done; and so, to borrow a phrase from the Erie swindlers, 
the stock of ideas is watered. The little girl has a brain fever—extra 
chapter. She gradually recovers—another chapter. She prepares 
to escape from a convent—chapter. She escapes—another chapter. 
She is not caught—another chapter. She has another brain fever 
worse than the last—two chapters. And soon. ‘The result is most 
vexatious: the story is just interesting enough to tempt the reader on, 
but the terrible prolixity of the story-teller makes violent and, indeed, 
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reckless skipping the only resource. And all because a pretty little 
tale fit for one volume had to be spun out into three in accordance 
with some miserable superstitions connected with the publishing trade, 
and the custom of putting 31s. 6d. as the price of what is fairly 
worth 7s. 6d. Asa result of these tricks of trade, the short stories 
completed in one number that used to fill our magazines twenty and 
thirty years ago, are gradually disappearing; and busy readers are 
expected to keep fresh in memory the sorrow of March to contrast 
it with the joy of April, to be followed by the catastrophe of May. 
These objections to novels in the present day may seem‘a waste of 
criticism to those who think that literature means poetry or history, 
or criticism of either, but that the manufacture of new and fashion- 
able stories can be no more literary than the making of new and 
fashionable bonnets is a matter of high art. But the vast and 
varied kinds of pleasure given by novels—the tens of thousands 
of homes brightened, the wearisome hours soothed, the great 
minds that have been refreshed by them, and even the little minds 
that have been lifted out of the rut of lowly thoughts—the memory 
of all this gives to the subject a certain interest and power of a very 
touching kind. A man who by temperate indulgence in the pleasure 
keeps his love of story-reading fresh and pure—tasting discreetly, 
and never going in for a debauch—has done well for himself; no 
pleasure is so cheap, none so independent of weather or friends, none 
so easily linked with home happiness, few more natural, few more 
pure. Nor can we admit for a moment that even the most searching 
criticism implies either lack of love or affectation of superiority. He 
who points out this or that fault in design or workmanship, may still 
acknowledge how often even inartistic novels have afforded great 
amusement, and even evoked excitement—surprising afterw ards 
when the reader, carried away by the spell of the moment, develops 
into the critic calm enough to pick out the flaws. Nor must it he 
forgotten that when all “has been said, story-telling is still a mys- 
terious natural gift—wonderful in itself, and difficult to be analysed, 
which the most unliterary and most inartistic writers sometimes pos- 
sess, and which, perhaps, not one out of fifty of the critics they so 
cordially detest could compass by taking thought. But the difference 
between stories where the fine gold of good invention is wrought with 
art worthy of the material, and those where the gold is left in lumps, 
is this, that the first delight generation after generation, and will live 
in the literature of the language, while the others pass away with the 
bonnets and mantles and songs and occasional farces of the year. 


J. Herserr Srack. 














THE THREE THEORIES OF THE WANDERINGS OF 
ULYSSES. 


Ir is a melancholy thing to enter into controversy with the dead, and 
reminds only too painfully how shadowy our controversies really are. 
But there can be no offence to the memory of one who never shunned 
courteous literary dispute when living—who was as tolerant as he 
was free-spoken in the assertion of his sentiments—whose freedom 
from the common vanities and asperities of the learned was such that 
he seemed always to invite criticism of his opinions, and to thank 
opponents for giving him an opportunity to dwell further, in self- 
defence, on the arguments in favour of some conclusion which had 
captivated his assent—in resuming a discussion broken off by death, 
and in which his last utterances are only conveyed to us in a posthu- 
mous form. 

In one of the recently published letters of the late Sir George 
Lewis (to Mr. Reeve, Sept. 16, 1858), he notices an article which I 
had then lately contributed to the Edinburgh Review, on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s “Studies on Homer” (Hd. Rev. vol. 108). He does so in 
terms of generous compliment, such as recall to me only too agreeably 
my veteran acquaintance of long years, in his upward progress from 
Oxford to Downing Street, with his modest wisdom and impartial 
judgment on many a subject of common interest to us, from matters 
of classical research to the politics of the day. But he has, never- 
theless, misrepresented a certain passage in my article—it wounds 
my vanity to confess that it is pretty clear he had not read it—in so 
very cruel a manner, that I cannot be easy without a reply, which 
would certainly not have been posthumous had I seen his comment in 
time. “I cannot,” he says, “ go the length of Merivale’s scepticism 
as to the uncertainty of the Homeric text. . . . Merivale’s statement 
as to each Greek town having a peculiar version of Homer is, I 
believe, an enormous exaggeration.” It would, indeed, have been an 
enormous exaggeration if I had said so; but I said nothing of the 
kind. My words were “that in the best age of Greece there were 
many received texts of the poet—many manuscripts, distinguished by 
the names of particular cities ;” and in so saying I only adopted the 
language of distinguished Homeric critics. I will cite only one in 
my defence—namely Colonel Mure :— 


‘‘The practice of rhapsodism,” says the Colonel, “if on the one hand it may 
have been a source of corruption, was instrumental in providing a remedy, by 
suggesting to the different States where it prevailed the compilation of com- 
plete editions for the use of the festivals. Many such, accordingly, were extant 
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in later times, under the title of civic, or State, editions.”—Language and 
Literature of Ancient Greece, Book II., ch. ii., 95. 


However, having discharged my debt to myself by this very slight 
indulgence in egotism, I will proceed to deal with matter of more 
general interest to young Homeric students, if any such may do me 
the honour of perusal, and to veterans like myself, for whom neither 
years nor occupations have entirely extinguished their zeal for tracing 
out classical problems, and not least, that ancient enigma of the 
wanderings of Ulysses. 

‘* Merivale’s attempts,” says Sir George Lewis, still referring to my aforesaid 
article, ‘‘ to identify the places visited by Ulysses with places in real geography, 
are less startling than Gladstone’s, and more in accordance with the views 
received among the Greeks; but I believe them to be equally chimerical. If 
Homer had known anything of Sicily, it is not likely that he should have been 
ignorant of Aitna. My conviction is, that Thrinacia, Ogygia, Scylla, and 
Charybdis, the Isle of /Zolus, &c., are as unreal’ as Lilliput, and Brobdignag, 
and the Isle of Laputa.” 

Here, then, are three distinct theories placed in juxtaposition. 
The first is that which Sir George Lewis justly termis “the view 
received among the Greeks.” According to this theory, or rather 
supposition, the voyage of Ulysses was a real voyage in this sense, 
that the poet intended to make his legendary hero visit certain 
known geographical points, however large a share of fable he may 
have interwoven in his narrative; and that the course so indicated is 
along the coasts of Italy and Sicily. The second theory, which is 
known to scholars as favoured to a certain extent by Miiller and 
other German critics, and which has been adopted very zealously by 
Mr. Gladstone in his “‘ Homer and the Homeric Age,” and in his 
“Juventus Mundi,” regards the Wanderings as equally real in the 
sense that real scenes are visited; as having a foundation in the 
reports of mariners, probably Pheenician; but finds its localities 
partly in the very opposite regions of Europe, in the Bosphorus and 
Palus Meotis, and partly far away in imaginary seas stretching to 
the north and north-east. The third—that adopted by the critic 
Eratosthenes of old, and adopted by Sir George Lewis—regards the 
whole story as fictitious, in the same sense as Lucian’s “True His- 
tory ” or Gulliver’s Travels, and maintains that we shall discover 
its whereabouts in real geography only when we “ find the bag in 
which olus shut up the winds.” 

We are, therefore, travelling, in pursuit of this inquiry, over 
ground perhaps more beaten than that of any other mere literary 
controversy. The ‘ Wanderings of Ulysses ” furnished the favourite 
fighting-ground to a whole tribe of ancient critics. Lewis and Glad- 
stone, Volcker, Miller, and Nitszch, do but revive the quarrel which 
Eratosthenes and Aristarchus, Callimachus and Demetrius, and 
others long forgotten, but pillars of critical orthodoxy in their day, 
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had championed in the busy centuries of Alexandrian authorship. 
And there is something in this circumstance which should, perhaps, 
invite the modern to a little less presumptuous use of the un- 
doubted advantages which the advance of civilisation has given 
him. No doubt a German professor possesses the developed critical 
faculty to a degree quite unknown to Grecian scholiasts, few indeed 
of whom can be said to have possessed any such faculty at all. 
Nevertheless, we may depend on it that their comparative proximity 
to the age of Homer, their intimate familiarity with the vast wealth 
of Grecian story and literature which has passed away, their very tra- 
ditional feelings and notions, on the other hand, made a vantage ground 
which Jena and Géttingen cannot occupy, and can hardly realise; and 
that if we find anything approaching to consistent uniformity of belief 
in the interpretation put by the ancients on particular passages or 
portions of the Homeric poems—anything which may tend to satisfy 
the established canon, “Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus” 
—we cannot reasonably disregard the phenomenon, although not 
absolutely bound even then to frame our conclusions in obedience 
to it. And now—avoiding all direct dispute with those able men, 
living and dead, who have maintained the two other opinions— 
I shall confine myself to what appear to me the leading arguments 
in favour of the first, which was once, and for many ages, the 
established creed on the subject. I believe, with antiquity in general 
and a long catena of modern critics, that Homer had in his mind’s 
eye a voyage from point to point of the coasts of Italy and Sicily, 
though mingled with much of poetical fiction; that his very imper- 
fect knowledge of those parts was derived from the tales of actual 
navigators ; and that he follows, in some passages at all events, their 
matter-of-fact accounts of their course. 

I have said that antiquity in general believed this. I cannot but 
repeat that those who adopt either of the two remaining views 
hardly allow sufficient weight to this very remarkable consensus. 
Thucydides—earliest of historical authorities—received without 
doubt what I will call the Italian tradition. It is embodied in the 
poems which we possess on the Argonautic expedition: modern indeed 
and valueless in themselves, but founded, we have every reason to 
conjecture, on earlier authorities, and so carrying back the chain of 
tradition to that school of Greek epic poets which succeeded the 
Homeric. It is received and amplified in the Theogony ascribed to 
Hesiod—a “ piece of patchwork,” no doubt, as it has been called, but 
of which even the newest patches are of respectable antiquity. Nor 
does this harmony of early opinion meet with any interruption until 
the comparatively recent period of the Alexandrian school of critics 
and grammarians. As long as people were content with tradition, 
all belief took one direction. There were no rival creeds on the 
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subject. As criticism advances, we find the “Eastern” theory, 
or what the Greeks themselves called the oceanic, ifwxedvuspoc— 
arising, not out of counter tradition, but out of the ingenious sug- 
gestions of commentators. It was only when doubt became as it 
were a profession, and every sophist thought it necessary to distinguish 
himself by the defence of some fashionable paradox, that some writers 
transferred the scene of the wanderings to the Euxine and Meotis, 
and others simply to the land of nowhere. It is these last whom 
Strabo, the first of extant authors who found it necessary to defend 
the orthodox faith, condemns in words involving a very sound canon 
of criticism: ‘“ To construct a new fabric of marvellous stories, with- 
out any real foundation, is un-Homeric.” 

Assuming, then, that a fictitious story is founded on actual obser- 
vation, poetically adorned and magnified, by what canons are we to 
distinguish the foundation from the superstructure? In answer, and 
in elucidation also of what I conceive to be the meaning of Strabo in 
the above passage, I will take the liberty of reproducing a portion 
of my Edinburgh article already mentioned :— 


‘‘ Stripping off for a moment the conventionalisms which have gathered round 
the idea of Homer, and trying to get at him in his simple character of the 
maker, or story-teller, let us try to distinguish by probable rules where the 
compiler of fiction in a simple age is drawing more or less on fact, and where he 
is drawing on imagination. 

‘‘For instance, let your story-teller be describing an enchanted castle; all 
the minute particulars which are necessary to the purpose of the story, will be 
inserted as a matter of course; the gate at which hangs the mysterious horn the 
hero is to sound; the dark vaulted passage through which he penetrates; the 
moat he swims; the staircase he scales; the chamber in which the sleeping 
warders sit entranced by magic; all these, being parts of the fabric of his story, 
will be minutely described, whether he is drawing on his imagination only, or 
whether he is weaving into the tale recollections of some place he has seen or 
heard of. But, if he introduce also a class of particulars, such as are neither 
essential to the conduct of the story, nor poetically appropriate to its adorn- 
ment, such as seem rather to delay the action and direct the attention to 
indifferent things; if at a particular point of the castle you find a double 
staircase, or a round window, or any other architectural feature, without any 
bearing on the context; if you are told that on turning to the left you see 
a particular view, or on turning to the right you reach a gateway leading to a 
particular place; especially if these unmeaning, yet noteworthy minutiz are 
introduced in that unexpected, inartificial way which is easier to indicate than 
describe ; then we may say with perfect safety that the story-teller in question 
has some real place in his mind, however it may suit him to disguise or em- 
bellish the reality. 

‘Now this test, which we are applying only to the Homeric geography, is 
precisely that which Mr. Gladstone has applied with great judgment, as it seems 
to us, to the character of the Homeric writings in general. 

‘«« Over and above the episodes,’ he says, ‘which seem to owe their place in 
the poem to the historic aim, there are a multitude of minor shadings which 
run through it, and which, as Homer could have derived no advantage from 
feigning them, we are compelled to suppose real. They are part of the graceful 
finish of a true story, but they have not the showy character of what has been 
invented for effect.’ ”’—Homeric Studies, Vol. L., p. 28. 
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One caution, however, may be given, though hardly necessary to 
an intelligent reader. This apparent accuracy and minuteness of 
insignificant detail are not unfrequently assumed by writers of modern 
fiction, intending either to mislead or amuse their readers by a false 
appearance of truth. Take, for instance, many a passage in the 
travels of Gulliver, which are wonderful towrs de force in this 
way; and many another from the pages of De Foe, the greatest of 
all masters of this trick. But it 7s a trick; and belongs to a more 
advanced and critical age than Homer’s. “The faults of assuming 
in literary composition an archaic costume, voice, and manner,” says 
Mr. Gladstone, with great truth—may we not add, that of assuming 
any affected or artificial manner ?—“ do not belong at all either to 
an age like that of Homer, or to an age of which the literary con- 
ditions at all resemble it.” Let us then apply to some details of the 
voyage of Ulysses the discriminating test between particulars which 
may (not must) have been simply invented, because they are either— 
1, not minutely characteristic, or, 2, needed for the purpose of the 
story—and those which (if we are right) must, according to reason, 
be real and local, because they are at once minutely characteristic, 
and insignificant, or incidental only. One more introductory remark. 
For the sake of clearness, let me say in the outset of this inquiry 
that I waive all question as to the genuineness of Homer as we 
have him. I assume for my present purpose the general correctness 
of his text, although marred, beyond all reasonable doubt, by inter- 
polations. I assume that the Iliad was the work of one poet; the 
Odyssey that of the same poet. I assume all this, as I say, for the 
sake of avoiding what I may term collateral issues. 

I will start on my inquiry with a postulate. I will assume 
that whatever may be the case as to other portions of the 
Ulyssean travels, the passage through the Straits of Messina, between 
Scylla and Charybdis, is at all events a most certain fragment of 
reality. Whether Homer intercalated this portion of narrative in 
a series of mere imaginary adventures, or whether it is only a single 
link in a chain of actual adventures—a chapter in actual geography 
—thus far, at all events, he stood upon firm ground. Homer’s Scylla 
and Charybdis exist, and always have existed, in the place which 
he assigns to them. Here I have with me something like the 
common assent of all critics, to whichever of the three schools which 
I have enumerated they may belong. To the old traditions I need 
not refer; they are unanimous and uniform. Klausen, an able 
modern exponent of the Eratosthenic, or fictitious theory, admits 
that Homer must have had “eine dunkle kunde,” an obscure know- 
ledge, of the Sicilian Straits. Mr. Gladstone, whom I will take for 
the present, as the representative of those who contend for an admix- 
ture of notions derived from eastern and northern travel, confesses 
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that ‘“ Homer appears to have compounded into one group two sets of 
Pheenician reports concerning the entrance from without to the 
Thalassa, or Mediterranean; one of them referring to the Straits of 
Messina, with their Scylla and Charybdis; the other to the Bos- 
phorus and its Planctai.”” My own ccntention is of course entirely 
different. I maintain that Homer had in view the real Strait; that 
it is portrayed by him. 

Thus much I shall endeavour to demonstrate ; but before doing 
so, let me ask the reader the question: on which side does he 
suppose that Ulysses entered the straits? From the north or 
from the south? I venture to say that nine readers out of ten will 
answer without hesitation, from the north. This seems universally 
assumed. Ukert (Geographie), sceptical as he habitually is, says 
without hesitation, “‘ Ulysses had Scylla on his left,” and quotes in 
proof Od. xii. 81. Nota word to that effect will be found there. 
Homer only says that Scylla “looks to the west,” mpds fopov 78 
"Epefos tetpappevov: which is quite accurate, but indicates nothing as 
to the direction from which Ulysses approached it. The truth is that 
Ukert, like every one else, addresses himself to the subject with a 
mind full of the old Italian tradition, although he may profess dis- 
belief in it, and cannot help seeing Ulysses in his mind’s eye, where 
all antiquity saw him, ploughing the Tyrrhene waters on his south- 
ward voyage to the mysterious strait. 

Nevertheless it is true that an accurate reader of the poem would 
arrive at the same conclusion if he had never heard of any tradition 
at all. The poem itself indicates it, although quite indirectly, and 
therefore with all the stronger presumption of reality. Circe warns 
Ulysses against Scylla first, and Charybdis next; that is, she places 
the objects of danger in that order in which they would occur to a 
real voyager from the north, not from the south. Her advice, trans- 
lated into the sailing directions which some sea-witch may probably 
have given to that Greek or Phoenician navigator who was the pro- 
toplasm of Ulysses, amounted to this: When you come to Scylla, 
keep well to the left, for it is better for you to run the risk of being 
dashed to pieces in the caverns of Scylla than that of being drawn 
into the whirlpool of Charybdis on the opposite coast. From the 
north, therefore, Ulysses came. 

What is “‘Scylla,” against which he is warned? A lofty, perpen- 
dicular rock, xérpy is, wepie€ory écxtcea, Which no man can climb, with 
caverns at the base. No very special description, it might be thought 
at first sight. But those who have observed Scylla with their own 
eyes, may think otherwise. Its sheer face of precipice contrasts very 
markedly indeed with the general sloping formation of the rocky 
shores of the straits and all the neighbourhood. In truth, perpendi- 
cular cliffs, such as those formed by the action of the sea against soft 
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horizontal strata along the coast of eastern England and northern 
France, are not common in the Grecian and Italian parts of the 
Mediterranean, where the more inclined beds usually dip under the 
sea with a steep declivity. Rocks like Scylla, where they occur, 
stand well out from the unconformable face of the sea-coast, and 
are therefore well known as landmarks. 

It was this intense “ realism ”’ of Homeric description which struck 
so forcibly the naturalist Spallanzani when he visited the straits, 
and stirred the blood within him into an enthusiasm very unusual 
in so placid an observer. In the midst of the poet’s exaggerated and 
fantastic description of Scylla and Charybdis, he says, there is truth 
itself at the bottom. After quoting the lines, he proceeds—“ Tale, 
son gid tre mila anni, appariva lo scoglio di Scilla secondo le 
osservationi di Omero, e tale oggigiorno apparisce né piu ne 
meno.” Although, he adds, there was hardly any wind on the 
day when he approached the spot, “ yet at two miles from the rock 
I began to hear a roaring, a thundering, and something like a 
confused barking of dogs,” the cause of which he discovered in the 
agitation of the waves in the caverns at the foot of the rock. The 
worthy savant may be accused of an indulgence in imagination, which 
is rarely his fault. But it is precisely his sober character which 
gives force to his words. .And the sceptic should remember this, that 
it is not given to us moderns, who steam past historical points of a 
coast at fifteen miles an hour, to ascertain their accordance or dis- 
cordance with ancient description. It is only allotted to such 
patient, old-fashioned visitors as Spallanzani, who spent hours tacking 
about in his speronaro between the Faro and Messina, hammering 
rocks and fishing for medusx, to enter into the mind of Homer, and 
see these legendary wonders with Homeric eyes. 

Let us add from Strabo one more instance of verisimilitude, though 
but a trifling one—the little circumstance of the monster Scylla’s 
habitual employment in fishing for sea-dogs—that is, the swordfish, 
or pesce spada, the chase of which is still pursued with peculiar 
success at the entrance of the straits, as it was in the days of Strabo, 
and for the natural reasons which he assigns. Here, says Strabo, 
doxei duxeiov te &pnoOat. This is a “local feature,” as we should 
phrase it. 

Scylla, then, is a reality—all but the she-monster which made its 
cavern her dwelling-place. And what was the monster, the 
daughter of the mighty Hecate, with her twelve legs and six heads, 
and voice like that of a newborn puppy? <A mere creature of fable 
or of inventive genius? Or was some mariner’s tale of wonder 
respecting man-strangling Pieuvres, or Krakens, or “ the hateful 
Polypus million-brood ” which Schiller makes his diver confront in 
the depths of the same sea, wrought into this poetical shape under 


the plastic hand of the “ Maker”? Who can say? 
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Thus much for Scylla. Let us now turn to Charybdis. The 
Homeric whirlpool is close opposite Scylla—Kai xev Swicrévoeas : 
“You might shoot an arrow across.” This, we all know, is inaccu- 
rate. Scylla is 6,047 yards from the Faro Tower, at the north 
entrance of the straits, and therefore at least that distance from any 
possible Charybdis. Nevertheless, the misdescription is one which 
would not unnaturally occur in the loose narrative of a sailor; for to 
one approaching from the north the entrance of the straits is invisible 
until close at hand. The coasts overlap, and appear connected ; 
whence the well-known fable of Hannibal’s putting his pilot to death 
for supposed treachery, in leading him into a Jand-locked bay; a 
story from which Brydone observes that Pomponius Mela has drawn 
two very wise inferences—the one, that Hannibal was extremely 
passionate; the other, that he was totally ignorant of geography. 
But where is the true Charybdis to be found in this “ mare vorti- 
cosum ”’—this sea abounding in eddies and contrary currents ? 
Certainly not off the harbour of Messina, fifteen miles from Scylla, 
although popular belief, even as early as the time of Strabo, placed 
it there, and has kept up the delusion ever since. The “ vortex” 
there, immediately outside the Braccio di San Raniero, commonly 
called the Garofalo, retains Homeric honours in the eyes of all true 
Messinese, notwithstanding plain geographical incompatibility. So 
I remarked to an officer of the French postal steamer, who retained 
enough of classical lore to keep Homeric description in his memory, 
as we looked at the Garofalo together. ‘That is not Charybdis,” he 
said ; “ but with this wind and tide” (there isa marked tide, or rather 
alternating current, in the straits, as we shall have to observe by-and- 
by) “I will show it you in a short time.” Accordingly, as we 
neared the Faro lighthouse, he pointed out a most distinct and active 
“vortex,” spinning round with quite sufficient violence to have terri- 
fied an Homeric navigator, a few hundred yards only to the south of 
the spot on which that lighthouse stands, and in the very narrowest 
part of the straits. ‘So Homer had appointed it,” as Kinglake says 
in “ Eothen” concerning the relative position of Samothrace and the 
Troad, “and so it was. The map was correct enough, but could not, 
like Homer, convey the whole truth. Thus vain and false are ‘the 
mere human surmises and doubts which clash with Homeric writ.” 

To all which I may add the testimony of painstaking old Philip 
Cluverius, the Dutch geographer, worth more than the speculations 
of a good many ingenious moderns. Philip had been to the straits 
to study their ancient topography; had asked many questions, he 
tells us, of English, Dutch, and other skippers; and he remains 
sorely perplexed between his old-fashioned respect for Fazello and 
such authorities, and his own clear judgment. He had seen with his 
own eyes a “trireme” whirled round in the true (not Messinese) 


Charybdis. 
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And now, having fixed on the Straits of Messina as undoubtedly 
the central point of the voyage of Ulysses, let us, building on this 
cornerstone, construct our fabric of the wanderings from it and to it, 
following carefully, as far as we can, the line of established tradition, 
but adhering to that line only in so far as the tradition appears to 
have a reasonable basis to support it. 

Leaving Troy, Ulysses touched, first— 

I. On the coast of the Cicones, in Thrace, where he conducted a 
fillibustering expedition, to his own great loss and discredit. 

II. After three days’ north wind (Boreas), he makes an unsuc- 
cessful endeavour to double Cape Malea, and is driven southwards. 

Nine days more of tempest. On the tenth he reaches the land of 
the Lotophagi. This tradition places on the coast of Libya, and the 
geographical indications seem to coincide. 

I am bound at the same time to say, with reference to this class of 
coincidences in general, that, for my own part, I consider the state- 
ments of numbers, throughout the Odyssey, and possibly the Iliad 
also, as all but valueless guides to the reality of which we are in 
search. Most ingenious theories have been founded on them. Critics 
have fancied, and indeed assumed, that every mention of the number 
of days spent by Ulysses, or Menelaus, in traversing sea and land 
from one place to another, safely represents the actual number of 
days which such a journey ordinarily required. Nay, they have 
endeavoured to establish distinctions between the number of days 
needed to perform a certain passage with a fair wind, an ordinary 
wind, with oars, and drifting on awreck. All, I imagine, futile, 
and indistinct “as water is in water.”” Homeric numbers are clearly 
arbitrary. Nitszch makes out “that every number of days’ journeys 
in the Odyssey exceeding three is a multiple of three.” And so 
with other numbers as they occur. They are always the marked 
numbers to which peculiar properties belong—three, seven, ten, and 
their multiples. ‘The Cicones kill six of Ulysses’ comrades in every 
ship. Ulysses takes with him twelve ships to ransack the property 
of the Cyclops, and each carried off nine goats. King AQ%olus has six 
sous and six daughters. Scylla has twelve feet and six necks, and 
seizes on six of Ulysses’ companions. The Sun’s flocks are seven in 
number, each consisting of fifty animals. Instances to the same 
effect might be multiplied from other parts of the Odyssey; the 
difficulty would rather be to find exceptions.’ I repeat, therefore, as 
a cardinal canon, numbers in the Odyssey are, as a rule, merely 
arbitrary. 

But this peculiarity, which seems connected in some strange way 
with the natural instincts and propensities of unsophisticated men, is 


(1) In the narrative part of the Book of Job, every number given is in the same 
manner an odd one, or a multiple thereof. 
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also akin to that general freedom from narrow involvement in the 
ordinary rules of prosaic life which makes Homeric poetry delightful. 
The poet is free to range over distance and time in the most un- 
natural manner, even while the pictures which he draws, leaving 
those accidents aside, are natural in the extreme. Time and space 
are with him immaterial, to use the old verbiage of common lawyers. 
Helen, having run away with Paris before the war of Troy, has been 
ten years a dweller in Troy, and has returned from Troy ten years ; 
and yet she steps out of her chamber at Sparta as beautiful as the 
immortal Artemis. Penelope and Ulysses himself seem equally 
exempt from wear and tear of time, like the gods with whom they 
habitually converse. All are dwellers in the land of poetry, and but 
partially subject to the laws of mortality. So of places. It is never 
a sufficient reason for rejecting the truth of a local description in 
Homer that it does not fit at all points. It is not his manner that it 
should do so. Ithaca is so fully recognised by traveller after traveller 
from certain features in the description, that its reality may now be 
assumed. Yet the real Ithaca is a mere rock, the poetical a populous 
and wealthy island. If I am asked to harmonise this condition of 
dream and glamour with the life-like exactness shown at intervals 
in the reproduction of natural objects and of impressions in these 
poems, I can only avow my inability to do so. It is the product of 
an age with conceptions and habits of mind widely different from 
ours ; but its existence is undeniable. Travelling with Homer is like 
the journey of a doubtful and stormy day in his own sunny regions 
of the South, when the outlines of the landscape are at one moment 
brought out in almost painful distinctness, and veiled at the next in 
bewildering darkness. 

III. To proceed. Ulysses next arrives at the island of the Cyclops 
—vijoos haxera Or eAdxeca, Whatever the meaning of those much-dis- 
puted epithets may be. There is no indication of the time or direc- 
tion of his voyage thither. Here, notes one of the old scholiasts, 
he leaves firm earth and enters on the land of marvels. But the 
country of the Lotus-eaters is surely as marvellous as that of the 
Cyclops. The one-eyed giant is not more strange to real life than 
the magical plant which makes men forget their friends and country. 
The one may just as well be founded on travellers’ stories, or be 
simply fanciful, as the other. The description of the island has all a 
poet’s vividness, but no plainly local features ; it may serve one place 
as well as another. All which can be said, therefore, is that it con- 
tains nothing to contradict the traditional chart of the wanderings, 
which placed it at the western end of Sicily. Sir George Lewis’s 
observation, that if Homer knew of Sicily he would have mentioned 
AKtna, is only the hasty utterance of a letter-writer. Homer cer- 
tainly did know of Sicily, as we shall see further on. And he might 
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very probably have never heard of AXtna, inasmuch as there are 
reasons, which I will not enter on here, for supposing that the vol- 
canic activity which makes it so remarkable an object had undergone 
a protracted cessation prior to the arrival of the first Greek colonies, 
not very long after the probable era of Homer. 

IV. The island of King Molus. I will not detain my readers 
over this evident morsel of fairyland. Lipari, on which the ancients 
pitched as its site, no doubt fits well enough into the general map. 
But there is no special indication out of which the utmost ingenuity 
can frame a local theory. One thing I hold to be pretty clear—that 
the episodical voyage from /Zolus to within sight of Ithaca and back 
again is to be omitted altogether from my present inquiry. Con- 
jectures founded on its direction and duration are useless. It is 
merely ‘such stuff as dreams are made of.” 

V. We next arrive at a more important and more perplexing point 
in our migrations—the land of the giant Lestrygons, with its 
“lofty city of Lamus.” It does not seem safe even to hazard a con- 
jecture whether there is or is not any reality about it. Some have 
found tokens of such reality in the description of the harbour. To 
me, I confess, this is over-refined. It is simply a natural or artifi- 
cial basin, with projecting moles on each side and a narrow entrance 
between—the model of a commercial port in a tideless sea. It comes 
within the category of what I have ventured:to designate intentional 
particularity, not incidental, and therefore probably unreal. It may 
have been derived from some sailor’s story—not concerning Terra- 
cina certainly, where the ancients placed it—but possibly of Spezia, 
or Genoa, or the port of Hercules on the Cornice. Or it may be 
simply imaginary and ornamental. One circumstance, however, 
is on this last supposition, puzzling. Why does Homer send the 
daughter of King Lamus to draw water, not at a well simply, 
nor at “a well called Artacia,” but broadly “at the Artacian 
well,” as if the spring in question was as well known to his hearers 
as Arethusa or Castalia? There must surely be some special 
meaning here. The Argonauts also found a spring called “ Artacia ” 
on the coast of Asia Minor; but, as Mueller justly observes, their 
poets are, at least, as likely to have “cribbed” from Homer as 
Homer from them. 

But the most remarkable feature of the land of the Lestrygons, 
and that which has most sharply exercised the wits of generations 
of critics, is described in the well-known and enigmatical lines— 


oft Toipeva Toipny 
ante tEeddwy, oe rT itosAadwy UraKovEt. 
“eyyuc yap vuxroc TE Kai ijparog ior Kédevdot. 


“There might one sleepless earn a double wage, 
Tending white flocks and horned oxen too, 
- a € + 
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Since in that region, rich in pasturage, 
Night with the day doth move, and measure equal stage.” 
Worstey. 


It was Crates the grammarian, the opponent of Aristarchus— 
learned in the later discoveries of Phenician navigators—who first 
gave to this extraordinary passage a meaning of which Homer, I 
will venture to conjecture, never could have formed a conception, 
applying it to the 


‘Polar day, that shall not know 
A sunset till its summer’s done,” 


which belongs to extreme northern latitudes. -As soon as the day is 
over, another day begins for the Lestrygonians. 

And the theory thus suggested has been eagerly seized on by the 
partisans of the second school of interpretation: that which is em- 
braced by Mr. Gladstone. They see in it (naturally enough) a preg- 
nant proof of their notion, that the principal scenes of the adven- 
tures of Ulysses were transferred by the poet from the shores of the 
Mediterranean to the dimly-known regions of outer geography, far 
in the north and north-east. Ingenious, but very far, in my belief, 
from the mind of Homer. ‘To understand that mind, we must 
examine more closely (with Voélcker and other able German critics) 
the ideas of the early poetical age respecting sun-rise and sun-set. 
The earth is a wide flat surface, with a rim toit. The sun sinks 
below the western edge of that rim. Those who live nearest to that 
edge sce him the longest. Then he takes his dip into ocean, and so 
descends to darkness and the infernal regions, {édoc, épeBos: to re- 
appear in the East after his subterranean or nightly journey: and 
to those who have watched him latest, his re-appearance comes 
earliest: “for the paths of night and day are near to each other.” 
Let us compare, for this purpose, Homer’s lines about the Lestry- 
gonians with those of the Theogony about the palace of Atlas in the 
far West, which I proceed to cite -— 


Iamérow traic tye dupavoy tvpuy 
doripgewc, 00. vd re ai jpipa aacoy toveda 
adAndrag mpocterroy, dpedopevae péyav duldov. 

“There night 
And day, near passing, mutual greeting still 
Exchange, alternate as they glide athwart 
The brazen threshold vast. ‘This enters, that 


Forth issues: nor the two can one abode 
At once contain.” 


In Hesiod, it is Night and Day who themselves exchange greetings: 
in Homer, the out-going and in-coming shepherd. I cannot think 
it possible to doubt that the same idea is here expressed by Hesiod 
in his more prosaic manner, and by Homer with all the fantastic 
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charm of his half-visionary, half-earthly poetry. But that idea in 
Hesiod most unquestionably applies to the Western region of earth 
—the home of Atlas—not the Northern. Homer therefore, we may 
rest assured, placed his Lestrygons in the vicinity of Aflas, in the 
far West, close to the river of Ocean: and the harbour of King 
Lamus was the last port reached by the ships of Ulysses in their 
North-westerly voyage, following the general direction which they 
had taken ever since leaving the Lotophagi: whether it had, or had 
not, a specific locality on the shore of Italy. 

VI. The island of Aza, the dwelling of the witch-nymph Circe, 
is next reached,—distance and direction not specified. The only 
local indication given us is, that it is the spot 

60 7 “Houc notyevivag 
oikta Kai xOpot itor, Kai dvTodar Hedtdt0 
where the morning dwells and the sun rises. Lines of which I 
fully confess, with Mr. Gladstone, the magical charm. Their ring in 
the ears is as that of voices from some beautiful imaginary shore, 
on the border of the known and unknown. A%ea, the land of sun- 
rise, the land of Circe, sister of Aetes, King of Colchis, lies, as he 
believes, in the far East, and Homer is here on the track of the Argo- 
nauts. But this very plausible view is, I must believe, quite un- 
founded. As for Metes, I will give my reasons presently for suspecting 
that Homer knew nothing of him, or the Argonauts, at all. And, 
following Volcker, I place Aza, with little doubt, in the vicinity 
of the Lestrygonians, and the extreme (to Homeric navigators) 
North-west. The land of sunrise,—dévrodka, by the way, is used in 
this sense nowhere else in Homer; but we may be content to give 
it the ordinary meaning—is the land over which the sun first appears 
to him who is making the backward journey from the West, the 
realm of sun-set and of death, across the ocean-stream to the 
inhabited world: as the extreme west of Cornwall is the land of 
sun-rise to the Scilly islanders. And it is noteworthy that the lines 
in question are introduced, not where Ulysses first sights the island 
of Circe, but where he returns to it on a second visit from the shore 


of the dead. 
wet worapoto Nimev pdov Qeeaviro 

vnc, amd O' ixero xipa Oadaoong tvpuToporo 

vijoov r Acainy. (xii. 1.) 
When the sunrise glory, in. the poet’s imagination, would strike 
the voyager’s eye with multiplied intensity, as the “dolce color 
d’oriental zaffiro” did that of Dante when issuing from the pit of 
Hell. 


(1) The river Aous in Epirus (now Voioussa), the westernmost of Grecian streams, is 
“ perhaps so_called,”’ says Bishop Wordsworth, “ because it flows from the East.” The 
reason of the name is the same with that of Awa. It is the “river of sunrise” to him 
who lands at its mouth. 


3E2 
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The idea, therefore, closely tallies with that which has been above 
attributed to the poet as to the country of the Lestrygons. And in 
this way the two passages—following close on one another, and 
relating apparently to neighbouring places—are united by a chain 
of probable consistency. The supposition which places the Lestry- 
gons within the polar circle and Circe at the eastern end of the 
Black Sea, destroys all connection and all poetical probability. Let 
us, therefore, leave the musical goddess where the ancients established 
her, on or near the western coast of Italy, whether on the quondam 
island, now peninsula, of Monte Circello, is matter of indifference— 
“local features ” there are none to guide us. 

VII. Under the guiding directions of Circe, Ulysses and his com- 
panions next proceed to visit the realm of the dead, in order to call 
up the shade of Tiresias. Volumes have been written on the subject 
of this mysterious quest; but tempting as are both the glimpses 
which it affords of the forbidden world of the supernatural, and the 
exquisite melody of the poetry itself, I must abstain here from any 
study of it except on the dry geographical side. It is situated, if we 
take the text in the most literal sense, within a day and night’s sail 
of the island of Circe ; but, as I have already said, I hold these indi- 
cations of distance as misleading. Still, we cannot suppose any wide 
tract of sea intervening. To arrive at it, the voyager must first 
reach the “ boundary ” of deep-flowing ocean : that is, by comparison 
with other passages, must cross the great stream which in Homeric 
geography encircles the world beyond the outlet (as it were) of the @a- 
Aacoa, or Mediterranean. On the other side is the land of the Cimme- 
rians, dwellers in eternal darkness, or rather mist, whom the sun never 
visits either when he rises or when he sets. Weird and unearthly 
as is the general outline of the description, there are passages, never- 
theless, which savour of “realism,” as if the poet had in view some 
actual region, dimly known through mariners’ tradition, which he 
connected with the legendary attributes of his fiction. Else, why 
the “junction of the two far-sounding rivers” ? why the “ narrow 
beach” contiguous to the groves of Proserpine? No wonder, with 
these tempting indications to lead it astray, that ancient fancy ascribed 
special localities to these points of the description ; found the “ narrow 
beach ” in that strip of pebbly shore which bars the Lucrine Lake of 
antiquity from the sea, the same along which Hercules conducted 
the herds of Geryon; and even imagined that the land of darkness 
inhabited by the Cimmerians might be found in the neighbourhood, 
subject to volcanic eruptions of ashes, of the sunny Gulf of Baiw. 
But these are fancies with which we need not concern ourselves. All 
we can make out with profit is the general direction—not the special 
locality—which the poet attributed to the scene of his Nexvia. 
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‘**That Homer, in common with all the unsophisticated children of men, 
placed that dreary abode of the dead, which was visited by Ulysses, far towards 
(or rather beyond) the sunset, is a position of which we cannot for a moment 
entertain a doubt. The connection of the daily disappearance of the sun with 
the end of life is rooted in the mind of man. We meet it everywhere, in forms 
of the strangest diversity, in the traditions of races utterly divided by space and 
history. The Red Indians’ land of the shades is ever beyond the setting sun. 
But, among the Asiatic races, from which the ancient Grecian mythology was 
derived, the notion had acquired all the fixity of religious truth.” (See Raw- 
linson’s ‘‘ Herodotus,” vol. ii., p. 83). ‘* The Amenti, or kingdom of the dead, 
of the Egyptians, is the same with ‘Ement,’ West, and all along the 
Nile valley the western hills are appropriated to the tombs. The Semitic 
languages have a similar root. Erebus, Ereb, Sharb, are simply darkness, = 
the West. This root appears in ‘Europe,’ ‘ Arabia’ (the western part of Asia 
relatively to the primitive dwellers on Euphrates), and in Algarve, the south- 
western extremity of the Iberian peninsula. {édos, the west, and Erebus, 
seem also to be identical in the description of the rock Scylla. The universal 
tradition is admitted without scruple by the author of the vexvia in the last 
book of the Odyssey, who dismisses the ghosts of the slain suitors zapa 
Aevxada zétpyv, past the Leucadian rock, that is, over the Western Sea. That 
the site of Homer’s Erebus was westerly, seems therefore to us an undoubted 
truth, and the sure key of the general locality of the wanderings, supposing 
them to have had any locality at all.” —Ed. Rev., vol. eviii., 516. 

VIII. After leaving the shores of the dead, Ulysses sails or rows 
with the advantage of verbal sailing directions communicated to him 
by his charming, though dangerous hostess Circe, for the purpose of 
returning to Ithaca; therefore, southward. Henceforward, for some 
part of his wanderings, we have the double detail of Circe’s prelimi- 
nary description, and of the voyage itself: nor are these two always 
quite easy to reconcile, as we shall find on closer inspection. The first 
point visited is the Island of the Sirens, which for my purpose may be 
passed by without remark. There is no local mark by which it can be 
recognised. All which can be said is, that, following the general chart 
of the wanderings, it must have lain somewhere between the furthest 
north-western point reached—the haven, apparently, of the Lastry- 
gonians—and the Straits of Messina, which lay in the hero’s way to 
his native island. The bare islet rocks in the Gulf of Salerno on 
which the eye lights from the lofty precipices at the back of Sorrento, 
will serve the turn as well as any others, but no better. 

IX. After parting with the Sirens—so Circe indicates the way to 
Ulysses—you shall have your choice between the passage by the 
Planctz rocks, or between Scylla and Charybdis. Such, at least, 
is the ordinary interpretation of the passage (xii. 55—72). The 
Planctz are described in the boldest style of Homeric picturesque, as 
presenting sheer precipitous, or overhanging points, wérpat emnpédece, dis 
nérpyn. The very birds of heaven cannot fly over them, but are dashed 
against their faces in mid flight. No vessel—save the Argo—has 
ever passed them, but the fragments of ships and bodies of sailors are 
borne away by waves of the sea and “storms of devouring fire,” 

Such are the Planctee: wild, fantastic perils, say the Mratosthenites, 
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of an imaginary sea. To the disciples of the received western tradi- 
tion, they have given a good deal of trouble. Most have placed them 
in the archipelago of Lipari: on the supposition that Ulysses, on 
leaving the Sirens, was offered his choice between sailing all round 
Sicily westwards, and taking the short cut through the straits of 
Messina, and that Circe advised the first, or circuitous, course. Timid 
council, doubtless; but precisely the same which the imitator Virgil 
makes Helenus give to Aineas, when about to perform the reverse 
voyage from Greece to Italy. 


‘* Preestat Trinacrii metas lustrare Pachyni,” &c. 


If so, Stromboli, from its geographical position, with its ever- 
burning “ storms of fire,” and its sheer precipitous aspect, bids fairest 
for the honour of representing them. Lut the partisans of the 
Oriental view—that embraced by Mr. Gladstone—had an entirely 
different solution of the problem. They imagined that Homer had 
traced the ship of Ulysses along the track of the Argo on its way to 
Colchis, and identified the Planctee with the Symplegades. See, 
especially, Nitzsch’s ‘“ Anmerkungen,” vol. iii., p. 878, where their 
reasons for this notion are elaborately stated and controverted. To 
my own conception, this theory is of the very wildest. Nothing can 
possibly be less alike than the lofty, fire-vomiting Plancte, and the 
low island rocks at the entrance of the Bosporus, remarkable for 
nothing but the deceptive appearance of an opening through them, 
which gave the ancients the idea of their colliding. The fancy 
seems, in fact, to have arisen wholly from Homer’s casual mention (if 
Homer it be ; as to which, a word presently) of the Argo passing by 
the Plancte in her voyage. That coincidence is fully explained by 
a reference to Apollonius Rhodius, whom I will again venture to cite 
as embodying the ordinary traditional belief of Grecian legend. 
According to Apollonius Rhodius (iv. 984—960), the Planctx are 
without doubt the Lipari islands. The Argo makes its way through 
the fiery sea around them by the help of the Nereids, and touches 
next on Sicily. Now in the very same book (1,003) Apollonius tells 
us how the Colchians, in pursuit of Medea, were at the very same 
time making their way through the Bosporus, “and by the Cyanean 
rocks” (Symplegades). It seems as if the poet had gone out of his 
way to protest against the heretical notions of those (if there were 
any such in his day) who confounded these two marvels of the deep 
with each other. ‘ Quas nugas,” says Cluverius, “ Apollonius in 
suis Argonauticis aspernans, Argonautas non ultra Circwum pro- 
vectos per Siculum fretum reducit.” 

The Plancte therefore present no difficulty to him who embraces 
the old Italian belief. At the same time I will boldly say, for my 
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own part—although I have found no countenance for this notion in 
such critical works as I have consulted—that I suspect interpolation 
here.” My reasons are the following. I give them without sup- 
posing that they will carry conviction, but fancying that they may, 
at all events, excite some suspicion to the minds of those whom close 
reading of Homer has made fastidious. 

1. Circe foreshadows the Planctz as a danger in the way of 
Ulysses. But when we come to the account of the actual voyage of 
Ulysses, the Planctze are not mentioned at all. He passes at once from 
the Island of the Sirens (airu’ tera, xii. 201) to the jaws of Scylla 
and Charybdis. Now this omission is not absolutely unnatural, 
inasmuch as Ulysses, having, according to the supposition, though he 
does not say so, chosen the passage by the straits instead of that by 
the Planctz, has no absolute occasion for mentioning the latter at all. 
Still I venture to suggest that, although not unnatural, the omission 
is un-Homeric. Nothing is more noteworthy in Homer than the 
constant repetition of details, when occasion for it occurs. If a 
herald is to carry a message, the dictation of the message to the 
herald and its utterance by the herald are given ¢otidem verbis. If a 
prophecy is narrated, the fulfilment of the prophecy is recounted in 
the same literal way. If aquestion is asked, the answerer adopts the 
words of the questioner. One can scarcely help feeling that the 
primitive audiences to which the bard addressed himself resembled 
children, who always require that a story, if repeated, should be 
repeated without variation, and watch the narrative eagerly, to see 
that he does not diverge a step from the familiar road. I think it, 
therefore, as I have said, “ un-Homeric” that Ulysses should give 
the go-by to the Plancte without any allusion to them. 

2. The Plancte are a little too like Scylla. The strange phrase, 
Ns wézpy, occurs in the description of each, and nowhere else, that I 
know of, in Greek literature. This looks very much as if the inter- 
polator of the lines about the Planctew had the genuine description of 
Scylla under his eye. 

3. Circe informs Ulysses that the only ship which ever passed 
safely by the Planctse was 


Apy® maoipidovoa, rap’ Aijrao mhéovaa. 


“Scarce the famed Argo passed these raging floods, 
The sacred Argo filled with demigods,”’ 


Now it is surely a most singular and significant fact that these two 
lines contain the only allusion to the ship Argo, or the voyage to 
Colchis, which can be found throughout the Homeric poems. Let us 
consider for one moment what this omission imports. No tradition, 
no legend, save, and hardly save, the tale of Troy divine itself, was so 
dear to Greek imagination as those respecting the Argonauts. }’amous 
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cities boasted of their visit, illustrious houses claimed kindred with 
them. Scarcely a poet, after Homer, from Mimnermus downward, 
who does not dwell on their achievements. Many of these heroes 
were near ancestors to the chiefs celebrated in the Iliad and Odyssey. 
And yet Homer, the topographer, the gossip, and pedigree-monger, 
has not a word, except here, about their world-famous expedition. 
He mentions the Minyz repeatedly, Jason many times, but never 
with any reference to the one adventure which makes the name of 
Jason and the Minyx immortal. To me, I confess, this circumstance 
is all but convincing. I cannot make up my mind to believe that 
Homer should have known all about the Argo and her voyage, and 
should have mentioned her only once. . 

There is a curious passage in Strabo (book i.), which, as far as it 
goes, confirms my opinion. He says that Demetrius of Scepsis, an 
Homeric commentator of some note a century or so before his time, 
alleged, in controversy with one Neanthes, that Homer knew nothing 
whatever about the voyage of the Argo. (See Ukert, “ Geographie 
der Griechen und Romer,” i. 34.) Now that Demetrius of Scepsis, or 
any one else, could have maintained such a position, in the face of 
the testimony afforded by the lines I have just quoted, is simply 
impossible. If, therefore, Strabo is to be depended on, it is certain 
that Demetrius either had not the lines, xii. 683—72, in his copy of 
the Odyssey, or that he did not believe in their genuineness. 

Omit the whole twelve (55—72), and there will no doubt be an 
abrupt transition from the last line of the passage about the Sirens 
to the first about the straits (oi 8 ua oxéreka, &e.).% But then it is to 
be remarked that even with the existing reading, the abruptness of 
transition is very nearly as great—great enough to have given con- 
siderable trouble to grammatical critics, and to have suggested ideas 
of imperfection in the text. 

For these reasons, I am disposed to “ obelise” the Plancta, 
although, if they are retained, I do not see that they stand at all in 
the way of my general conclusion. 

We have now accompanied the hero from the commencement of 
his voyage to the Straits of Messina. The “reality” of that geo- 
graphical position is, as I have already endeavoured to show, all but 
undeniable. And this being so, it is reasonable to regard it as the 
key to the incidents which follow his arrival there, as well as those 
which preceded it. 

I. Ulysses reached the straits from the North, sailing, under Circe’s 
teaching, in the direction of Ithaca. It is obvious therefore that he 
continued his voyage in a southerly course. This being so, he 
arrived “immediately” after leaving them, dura, at the Island of 
Thrinakia, where the herds of the Sun were fed. For reasons already 
given, I pay no accurate heed to Homer’s indications of time, and 
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am very far from adopting the matter-of-fact conclusion of Miller 
(“ Homerische Vorschule’’), that, from the dwelling of Circe all the 
way to Thrinacia, could have been only one day’s sail. But it may be 
taken for granted that Homer did not mean the voyage to be 
regarded asa long one. And thus the conclusion becomes inevitable 
— if Scylla and Charybdis are real, Thrinacia must be the east coast 
of Sicily. And so antiquity with almost one voice declared. All modern 
objections seem to me answered by the simple consideration that Homer 
is not giving us a geographical description of Thrinacia. He is convey- 
ing us to the several points, one by one, which his adventurers from 
Ithaca touched in their voyage. Of the topographical connection of 
these points with each other he says nothing at all, and possibly 
knew nothing. He adopted and adorned the scattered tales of 
mariners, without seeking to weave them into a treatise on geography. 
His “ Thrinakie” is the spot on the coast of Sicily—very possibly 
his informants believed it to be a small separate island—-whereon 
some legendary deed of cattle stealing had been wrought, serving as 
the text of his tale of sacrilege. 

II. The narrative which immediately follows, invites special 
attention. Ulysses and his party are detained in Thrinakie by the 
weather. Notus (the south-east, a contrary wind for men bound 
for Ithaca) blows for a month without ceasing. Afterwards Notus 
alternates with Eurus (north-east), and no favourable wind arises. 
At last, after the impious raid on the god’s four-footed property had 
been perpetrated by the sailors, the wind leaves off blowing violently, 
AdvAam: fOvur, and they set sail. As soon as they are out of sight of 
land, a raging westerly blast—Zephyrus—a land-flaw, we might 
suspect, from the ridges of Aitna, bursts over-head, and the vessel is 
struck by lightning. All are lost but Ulysses, who escapes on the 
broken mast. And now Zephyr ceases, and Notus—south—succeeds 
him— 

gtowy tuot ddyea Oupp 
oop’ Eri riy OXory avaperpijoayu yapuBer. 

Ulysses is afraid lest this south wind should drive him back on 
Charybdis. A perfectly legitimate fear, if the scenery is real, and 
we have the right key to it. But if it is not real—if the whole is 
fictitious and imaginary—what put it into the poet’s head to specify 
the south as the particular wind which exposed Ulysses to this parti- 
cular danger? I venture to class this among those remarkable 
incidental notices which indicate reality, as it were, negatively, by 
excluding the contrary supposition. 

III. Ulysses is accordingly driven back, after a night’s drifting, 
on Charybdis. He reaches it in the morning at sunrise. The mast 
to which he had clung is submerged in the whirlpool, he saves him- 
self by holding on to the wild fig-tree which overshadows the waves. 
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By mid-day the lost mast with its spars reissuing from the whirlpool, 
Ulysses clings to them, and drifts along again, only helping himself 

by rowing with his hands. Whither? A number of critics conclude, 

very hastily, that he continues his helpless voyage in the same direc- 

tion as before—that is, from south to north, and passes on through 

the straits into the Tyrrhene sea, which he had previously navigated. 

That is a fundamental error, on which much depends—the situation 

of Ogygia, that of Scheria, the whole, in short, of the later wander- 

ings of Ulysses. Very little of consideration will show why it is 

wrong, assuming, of course, that the poet is recounting passages from 

a true mariner’s tale. Without sails or oars, the hero was neces- 

sarily wafted from Charybdis by the current. Now, under ordinary 

circumstances of weather, there are regular tides in the Faro. 

“When the main current runs to the northward, it is called the 

flood; and the contrary, the ebb. The tide runs six hours each way, 

and there is usually an interval of from fifteen to sixty minutes 
between the changes.” So Admiral Smyth informs us. Therefore, 
Ulysses, carried northward to Charybdis by the flood-tide, must in 
all reasonable probability have been carried back, southwards, in a 
few hours by the ebb. And this is singularly confirmed by another 
circumstance in the (true or legendary) geography of the straits. 
The ancients believed (so say Strabo and Seneca) that wrecks and 
other floating matter swallowed by Charybdis re-appeared on the 
beach of Taormina, in Sicily, thirty miles to the south. Whether 
the notion has, or had in their time, any foundation in truth, I 
cannot tell. But it is remarkable that Fazello, the Sicilian anti- 
quarian of the sixteenth century, boldly asserts the same thing, not 
only on classical authority, but on actual observation—* Prout usu 
feré quotidiano experimur.” If so, Ulysses and his bit of timber, 
like any other flotsam, must need have drifted back along the eastern 
Sicilian shore. And, to add one more link to a chain of reasoning 
which seems pretty complete without it; this supposition explains 
those two lines which some critics have (unnecessarily) marked as 
spurious—xil., 445 :— 

SKbdAnv & obKir’ Eaoe warp avipdyv re Oewy re 
does du yap Kev imixpuyoy Gumby bdeOpor. 

Jove prevented him from seeing Scylla, not Scylla from seeing 
him, for he did not pass by her. Drifting southwards from 
Charybdis, he avoided Scylla, which lies more or less to the north 
of any supposable Charybdis, and thus—poetically, through the 
interposition of the Deity—escaped destruction. 

IV. If we are right thus far, it is certain that the continuation of 
the wanderings must now be sought for in the Mediterranean, south 
of the Straits. In that direction Ulysses floats for (the conventional) 
nine days, and then lands on the shore of Ogygia, the well-wooded 
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island, devdpyecoa, the lonely abode of the sea-goddess Calypso, the 
Mysterious, the Concealer. Now, according to the geography of this 
world, the situation of Malta fits in precisely with the exigencies of 
the occasion ; and Malta was fixed on by ancient geographers accord- 
ingly. At the same time it is necessary to remember that there is 
not in this instance anything like the weight of venerable tradition 
which attaches to other parts of the Wanderings with which we have 
already dealt. In point of fact, Callimachus the Alexandrian, of the 
third century B.c., is the first who is credited with the appropriation 
of Ogygia to Malta, if we may so interpret a not very clear passage 
of Strabo; for which he was censured by the Eratosthenites, and by 
those who held the doctrine of efwxedvicpos, t.e., who transferred the 
scenery of the wanderings to regions beyond the ocean. But there is 
much plausible, if not conclusive evidence, that if general reality is to 
be assumed, Malta, or its neighbour, Gozo, was the spot on which the 
poet fixed to decorate it with the supernatural charm of his descrip- 
tion. Malta is certainly the very éupaddc Oadrdoons—the navel or 
centre of the “ Mediterranean” sea; nearly half way between Italy 
and Africa, between the coast of Asia and that of Spain. Mr. 
Gladstone, and many with him, attribute to the island and goddess a 
Pheenician character; they believe that it was somewhere in the 
distant occan traversed by those early navigators; that it is likely 
“that the Phoenicians would cast a veil over the regions of which 
they knew the profitable secrets;” that, in conformity with these 
ideas, the island of Ogygia is the island of Calypso, the Concealer, 
and this Calypso is the daughter of Atlas. It may be so; for my 
own part, I feel on very unstable ground when landed on Pheenician 
soil; but, if so, I venture to claim the theory as singularly corro- 
borative of the Maltese supposition. If any spot on earth bears 
tokens of primitive Phoenician occupation, such are Malta and Gozo. 
If we may trust Diodorus Siculus, Malta was an early emporium, or 
trading station, of the Phoenicians for their western traffic—the very 
place, therefore, which jealous traders would keep dark if they 
could. And though the island bears strangely confused traces of all 
its three barbarian conquests—Phenician, Carthaginian, Saracen— 
yet some of its relics, at all events, speak of very pre-Homeric anti- 
quity. In Gozo (Gaulos, Gaudos, Gades, Gaza, Phoenician “ for- 
tress”) stands the so-called Tor’ de’ Giganti, a circular tower of 
Cyclopean construction, with remnants of buildings of Phoenician 
character surrounding it. Minor objections to the supposition are 
trifling. Some have objected that Malta is so bare of wood, the 
reverse of devdpijecoa, that Ulysses would have had difficulty in finding 
there even the twenty trees which he required for his ship-building. 
But this cavil would never have suggested itself either to one who is 
aware of the extreme difficulty of reproducing forests when once 
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destroyed, or by one who has walked in the existing garden of the 
Governor at Sant’ Antonio. On the whole, I believe that the mys- 
terious nymph might have pronounced of Malta like Ovid’s King 
Battus of the same dominion— 


‘* Heec, inquit, tellus, quantula cunque, mea est.” 


V. After his seven years spent with Calypso, Ulysses departs from 
Ogygia, bound for Scheria, the island of the Pheacians; identified 
by Thucydides, and antiquity in general, with Corcyra, the modern 
Corfu. Calypso’s sailing orders to Ulysses—to keep the Great 
Bear steadily to his left—correspond with the direction of Corcyra 
to the north-east of Malta. The voyage from island to island 
occupies eighteen days, the number, as I have said, being doubt- 
less conventional; but we may conjecture that the poet meant to 
indicate that the distance was twice as great as that from the 
straits to Malta, which is nearly accurate. Here, however, we must 
attend a little closely to our topography. Commentators seem in 
general to take it for granted that Ulysses made direct for the 
nearest part of the coast of Corcyra. This is precisely what he 
avoided. The city of Alcinous, to which he was bound, lay on the 
north-eastern side of the beautiful island, immediately opposite the 
continent. This is no conjecture of critical ingenuity; it rests on 
the simple circumstance that there is no spot there fit for the settle- 
ment of a wealthy and sea-going community, except that which is the 
site of modern Corfu, and was that of ancient Corcyra, and doubtless 
of the Pheacian city also, if that city had in the poet’s mind a local 
existence. Now, to approach this point by sea from the south-west, 
a vessel must either sail round the northern or the southern point of 
the island. The latter is, I fancy, the course commonly taken by 
mariners bound for the same voyage. Ulysses chose the former. 
This we know, because, after the storm which had shattered his 
vessel, it is Boreas who brings him to shore on Pheacia. And, 
approaching the island in this quarter from the north-west, he first 
sees its “shadowy mountains ”’— 

ticato Owe bre pivoy én’ neoosice movrmp. 

‘‘ Spread like a buckler on the dark blue sea.” 
Some have denied the accuracy of the simile, merely because they 
neared the land of the Phseacians from some other quarter. Seen 
in this direction, it is most exact. At the same time, it would be 
fanciful to dwell too strongly on it. Many a sailor may have likened 
many a stretch of distant coast to the profile of a shield with its con- 
vexity uppermost. All we can say is this; that if we are induced by 
concurrent reasons to adopt the traditional course of the hero’s 
voyage, then this similitude exactly suits with the rest of its parti- 
culars. 
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The same observation, of strong and yet not conclusive analogy, 
applies to the next circumstance to which attention must be called. 
Ulysses lands at the mouth of a “river.” Nausicaa and her maidens 
arrive there to wash the royal linens, or rather woollens. They dry 
them on a flat, pebbly beach, close to the river’s mouth, and amuse 
themseives with playing at ball. The spot must be within easy reach of 
the city, for Nausicaa’s companions walk thither by the side of her 
mule-carriage. Now it happens that one spot exactly answering this 
description, at the mouth of the only brook in lovely Corfu answer- 
ing the title of rérapos, does exist, about three miles west of the 
modern city; insomuch that, as has been said by others, the classical 
tourist who sees it is ready, like Ulysses himself, to kiss the ground 
at once, and surrender himself to the pleasing conviction of identity. 
But not so fast. Let us keep in mind the canons already laid down. 
The coincidence, though striking, is not incidental, and therefore not 
conclusive. Homer wanted the details for his purpose—a placid 
stream, a beach at its mouth, the pebbles, and the bushes. They 
are stage properties of the drama which he was presenting. Ie may, 
no doubt, have seen the spot, and thence drawn his description; or 
the scene may have been simply invented for the occasion, although 
it happens to have a remarkable counterpart in Nature just at the 
right place. 





But in the next instance which invites to the same comparison, 
the singularly close verisimilitude is incidental only, and therefore of 
peculiar force. Nausicaa, describing to Ulysses the way which he 
must take in order to reach her father’s palace, tells him that “ there 
is'a lofty wall round the city, and a fine harbour on each side of it, 
and a narrow entrance” (that is, as Nitzsch well shows, a narrow 
isthmus between the ports, with an entrance to each by sca), “ and 
ships are drawn up on both sides of the way.” Now none of these 
features—the double haven, the narrow isthmus, the ships drawn up 
on each side of the road—are at all wanted for the poet’s purpose. 
They are wholly immaterial to the development of the story ; nothing 
turns on any one of them. Why, then, this accumulation of indiffe- 
rent particulars, unless the poet had some real spot in his eye? And 
most unquestionably the site of the city cf Coreyra—the only pos- 
sible site for that of Alcinous, if that of Aleinous had an earthly one— 
answers the description alone and exactly." And that Homer knew 
the scene from the eye, and not from the relation of men, seems to 
me the most natural and probable supposition. 

We have now accompanied Ulysses through all the foreign, extra- 
Hellenic, and supernatural portions of his wanderings, and brought 





(1) See Wordsworth’s “ Greece,” for the suggestion of doubts even on this subject ; but 
I cannot share them. One harbour, that to the east, has been filled up in the course of 
time and become a marsh, but there is ample evidence of its former condition. 
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him back to the point at which his connection with Grecian life 
begins again. The veil of separation between the two chapters inter- 
venes, as it were, when that magical sleep falls on him in the 
Pheacian vessel on the way to his native island :— 


kai TS vidupog drvoc Eri BrAeapoiow tEminrer, 
vnyoeroc Hooroc, Oavarw dyx.ora ~orKkwe. 
“Wrapt in a pleasing, deep, and death-like rest.” 

The remaining scenes of the epic are to pass amidst the familiar 
scenery of his own island—familiar, few can doubt, to the poet him- 
self, who describes them. 

‘“No one,” says Bishop Wordsworth, ‘‘can pass from the description of 
Pheeacia to that of Ithaca without feeling that he has exchanged the ‘meadow 
of Asphodel’ and the ‘ land of dreams’ for real and practical life. And whence 
this difference? Not from any objective dissimilarity, as we believe, in the 
things described, but in their relations to the describer and his hearers.” 

And so, to sum up once more the conclusions which I endeavour 
to substantiate, has it been with ourselves. From Cape Malea to the 
haven of Phorcys we have been wandering, no doubt, in a region of 
dreams, but dreams not without objective reality. If we are right, 
and if antiquity was right, the spots visited by Ulysses were (all or 
most of them) real places. Those critics are not to be listened to 
who imagine they have disproved the reality of one particular by 
pointing out the imaginary character of another. Still less, on the 
other hand, are they to be attended to who have found in actual life 
a counterpart for every flight of the bard’s imagination. ‘The 
traveller who discovers everything,” to quote again from Bishop 
Wordsworth, “leaves all the world to suspect that he has in reality 
found nothing.” 

Herman MERIVALE. 

















TAXES ON LAND. 


A curious and instructive collision has just occurred between a bold 
and comprehensive project in the application of political economy, 
and one of those traditional cries in English politics which originate 
in some class interest, or in circumstances quite different from those 
which now exist, and yet colour strangely the discussion of practical 
reforms. I refer to the proposals of the Land Tenure Reform 
Association on the one side, and the agitation against local rates, or 
rather against the burdens on land, on the other. There could not 
be a wider divergence of ideas and aims than what is here discovered. 
The Association addresses itself directly to one of the gravest questions 
which can come before an old and crowded community—the question, 
namely, how the ownership and occupation of its narrow area should 
be regulated. It challenges the complete applicability here of the 
rule of absolute ownership which is found expedient as regards other 
property, and proposes, among other restrictions, to reserve to the 
State by a special charge a portion of the increasing value of those 
parts of the national soil of which individuals are allowed to have 
exclusive possession. In this way, it is argued, the whole com- 
munity may benefit in some degree from the competition which 
is inevitable when a large population is crowded into narrow room. 
The proposal has at least the merit of coming down from philo- 
sophy to practice, and raises in a suitable manner a question of the 
first importance in a democratic society, where the political power 
is in the hands of masses who are not the possessors of the soil. 
The opposing cry—that the possessors of land, or that land itself, 
are already unjustly burdened—is of a very different kind. It has 
long occupied a principal place in the party politics of England, 
though perhaps it was never louder or more persistent than it is now. 
But it is based upon no great principle. Apparently it began when 
all taxation was heavy, and when the possessors of land, from their 
political influence, had a peculiar power of making themselves heard ; 
and it has descended to our own day, partly from habit and partly 
from keen self-interest, the promised gain to a class from any material 
change being, as we shall see, very great. But whatever its history, 
it springs evidently from the lowest practical side of politics—the 
exact opposite of the rival agitation. In discussing, as I now propose 
to do, the question on which this collision of opinion occurs, it will pro- 
bably be useful to keep in mind the contrast which is here presented. 


It will be convenient to examine first the traditional cry. The 
native discussion, as it may be termed, is most confused, and pro- 
gress will be difficult till the confusion is cleared up. 
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The confusion is at the very beginning. It is difficult to get an 
exact statement of the grievance of which so much is made. The 
common mode of speech is something like this :—that land, or real 
property,’ has to bear more burdens, in proportion to its value, than 
any other kind of property. But what is meant by real property 
bearing burdens is found on examination to be far from clear. The 
case is sometimes argued as if the burdens were in the nature of an 
income-tax upon the owners of the property, and the rate of the tax 
is contrasted with the rate which falls on incomes from personal pro- 
perty, or on incomes which are not from property at all; but at other 
times there is evidently some vague notion that property, as such, 
should be equally taxed, and that the rule is broken in the case of 
land. 

Whichever alternative we take, it must strike every student of 
finance that the principle laid down is unwarranted, even if the 
facts are as supposed. In either case it is a perversion of the real 
doctrine of equality in taxation which political economy lays down. 
Taking the first alternative—that it is the owners of real pro- 
perty who pay a larger income-tax than others,— it is no doubt true 
that each taxpayer should contribute according to his ability, but it 
would not follow that a special income-tax on a certain class would 
offend against the maxim. If this were so, our present income-tax 
would be grossly unjust, for the masses of incomes are exempt. 
Theoretically, however, it is obviously quite possible that to produce 
the final result it may be necessary to tax some sort of incomes 
exclusively, or more than any other sort. Say, for instance, in a 
country where a large part of the taxation is raised by duties on 
articles of general consumption, and is therefore borne by the masses 
of the people, and another large part by an mcome-tax which in 
conjunction with the other taxes falls with peculiar weight on the 
lower middle class—clearly, in such a community, there might be 
some reason for a third set of taxes designed to fall on the classes 
more or less exempt from the other two branches of taxation. And 
if these classes possessed almost exclusively some special kind of 
property, a tax on that property, supposing it could be made to fall 
on the incomes of its owners, would be the very thing to redress an 
existing inequality. I am only supposing a hypothetical case; but 
it is enough to show that inequality of burdens on different classes 
of property-owners is no part of the theory of taxation. 

If we take the other alternative, which makes no assumption that 
taxes upon a particular sort of property fall upon the incomes of the 
owners, the theory of the grievance will even appear absurd. How 


(1) There is, unfortunately, no single word in popular use meaning land with the 
fixtures upon it; but it will be understood that it is land in this extended sense which 
is here spoken of. ‘The fixtures acquire the character of the thing to which they are 
attached, the characteristic of monopoly especially being common to both. 
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can it be supposed that there is any principle of political economy, 
when one sort of property is taxed, requiring all property to be taxed 
alike? Ex hypothesi, the ultimate incidence of the tax is not upon 
the owners of it, and before deciding to tax all property equally it 
would be necessary for a legislator both to weigh the immediate effects 
of his measures and the object he wishes to arrive at. In point of 
fact, the considerations which induce a legislator to impose or retain 
special taxes on property will induce him to tax some kinds and let 
others be exempt. As with taxes on the profits of a particular trade, 
with which a tax on property may be classed, his object will either 
be to impose some charge on the general consumer, in which case 
the tax will fall to be dealt with as one of the many taxes on con- 
sumption, or he will select some trade in which the limitation of the 
area of profit—the tax not being directly charged to the consumer— 
will produce the minimum of inconvenience to the whole community. 
The particular tax will not be unjust per se, but its injustice will be 
determined by the nature of its ultimate incidence, and the extent 
of its hindrance to business as compared with other taxes, Such con- 
siderations have hardly been touched on by those who complain of 
unequal taxes on property, but they are essential to the question 
when there is no assumption that the so-called burdens on property 
are of the nature of an income-tax upon its owners. 

What has been said may be enough to prove the great imperfec- 
tions in the statement of the grievance under discussion. It may be 
useful to note, however, that in the actual circumstances of England, 
on the principles suggested, there is a violent presumption in favour 
of existing taxes on property or profits. They are not likely to be 
objectionable on any of the grounds suggested. ‘The reason is that 
they are the last of a heavy burden of asimilar kind, and the fact that 
they are the last is so far a proof that they have been “ distributed ” 
—that if the persons who pay them suffered at one time, they have 
long since beeh compensated. Any long-continuing tax on profits 
tends to adjust itself, but in the case of England during the last 
thirty years the adjustment has been favoured by the remarkable 
growth of the country under the stimulus of the removal of many 
taxes. The limitation of the profit area caused by any particular tax 
on profits has been more than made up for by the general progress. 

There can be no objection, besides, to special taxes on real property, 
on the ground of their hindrance to trade. Land-owning is so simple 
a business, that it is divorced from the very notion of trade—is con- 
sidered a special occupation for trustees and widows and orphans. 
So simple a business can hardly be checked by easily-calculated condi- 
tions. The objection of hindrance to trade is also balanced by the 
consideration that the business itself is in the nature of a monopoly. 
The abolition of the excise duty on brewers’ licences was objected to 
for this among other reasons, that the business had become practically 

VOL, IX. N.S. 3F 
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a monopoly in a few hands; to abolish the duty would have been 
to put money in their pockets without any real chance of its reaching 
the public. The passenger duty on railways is defended for a similar 
reason. The duty, it is said, is only a way by which the State 
reserves to itself the share of a monopoly. ‘Chis may be wrong as 
regards some railways, but the principle of the reasoning is obviously 
sound. Now land-owning is, beyond all other callings, in the nature 
of a monopoly. The whole quantity in a particular country cannot 
be increased, and there are besides hundreds of specially favoured 
spots. As regards land, therefore, that condition exists in the 
highest degree of force, which makes it probable that any abolition of 
a tax on profits would not benefit the community. 

We are thus a long way from the proposition so confidently 
assumed, that all property should be taxed alike. There are many 
questions affecting the regulation of special taxes on property of a 
very different order. We may look, then, at the particular taxes 
which form the gravamen of the complaint, and see what portion, if 
any, offend against the true principle of equality in taxation, by 
pressing unduly on some classes of income, and which of them, on 
other grounds, are liable to objection. 

The maximum taxation which can form the subject of this inquiry 
appears to be, from Mr. Geschen’s recent report :— 


Stamp dutiesondeeds . . . . . . . £1,033,000 
Probate and Succession duties. . . . . 715,000 
Tand-tax . « « 2 © «6 « « « « « 1,082,000 
SEOGNOTAS 4 st et et Ue Se 1,062,000 


Rates . . 2 © « © © © © « © « «© 16,783,000 








£20,675,000 


Besides these there is the income-tax, which the owners of real 
property pay like all others; but this is not an exceptional impost on 
income, and the only question here is of exceptional burdens. 

The total of taxation affecting real property looks very formidable. 
In fact, it is nearly one-third of the entire taxation of the country, 
imperial and local, and amounts to a charge of about 3s. per pound 
on the estimated annual value of the property in the country.’ But 
the moment we examine the items, we find how little reason there 
is to suppose that the burden is of the nature of an income-tax on the 
owners of real property, or that any part is of such a nature as to 
raise an overwhelming objection against it. 

1. The stamp duties on deeds may very well be left out. The 
heaviest of them is a half per cent. charge on the sale of property ad 
valorem, a charge which is borne by many kinds of other property as 
well ; and even a half per cent. charge is a hardly perceptible tax. 
It is sunk in charges of much greater magnitude, which always take 
place at sales. In any case, the incidence of stamp duties is so pecu- 


(1) Viz., £143,000,000. 
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liar, that it cannot be said to affect a class so much as individuals of 
a class,.and these unevenly amongst each other. Where they are 
not defensible as a minute charge on transactions, like the receipt and 
cheque stamps,—as I think they may be now in the case of real 
property, though it was not always so,—there would be a case for 
their reduction, so as to make them minute enough for the purpose. 
In that case they would cease to be taxes which could be set off 
against others in a question of comparative taxation. It would be a 
mistake, however, in the meantime, to make their existence a ground 
for interfering with some other impost. 

2. The probate and succession duties appear to me also to be a 
tax sui generis, with which no others properly come into comparison. 
They are charges upon a very special extension of the ordinary 
rights of property, its bequest or descent after death—an extension 
which necessitates the direct intervention of the State; and as such, 
the burden which they constitute cannot properly be weighed with 
burdens of a different nature. The subject, however, may be more 
properly discussed in the latter part of this article in connection 
with a suggestion to increase the succession duties on land. 

3. The land-tax, which is next on the list, should equally cause 
but little controversy. It is persistently claimed as a burden upon 
jiand or land-owners ; but it will not bear scrutiny when we inquire out 
of whose income it is paid, or in what way it causes pressure, so that 
its reduction or abolition would be a benefit to the community. Asa 
fixed charge upon land for generations, it is now past all controversy 
a rent-charge. In many instances it has long since been redeemed, 
the property having subsequently changed hands; in others, in- 
heritors of property have acquired it under the burden, have calcu- 
lated their income minus the tax, and purchasers, in buying, invariably 
allow for it. To reduce it now would be to present the land-owners 
of England with a capital sum of nearly £50,000,000. Their estates, 
relieved of the burden, would become at once so much more 
valuable, and if they did not sell, they would pocket an additional 
income which they never inherited or paid for. 

There remain the house duty and the rates—still a formidable 
amount if they are considered to fall on the incomes of real property 
owners, or as forming an objectionable tax on profits, notwith- 
standing that the burden is generally distributed. We may class them 
shortly as rates, the only difference being that the house duty is a 
fixed rate limited to certain descriptions of property, whereas the 
rates apply more or less to all real proporty, though in fluctuating 
proportions. But what is the incidence of these rates? Are they, in 
the first place, an income-tax on the owners of real property ? There 
is one very short answer to this question. If they were an income- 
tax, none would be more outrageously unjust. Most properties, we 
are told, are incumbered, often heavily incumbered, and the residuary 

3F2 
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owner, as we may call him, the man who would benefit by a reduc- 
tion of the rates, has often but a narrow interest. Measuring the 
rates with his income from the property, they might be ten or 
fifteen shillings in the pound. Is it possible to believe that some 
owners of real property are subjected to any such income-tax? The 
inequality in itself suggests that the incidence of the tax is different 
—that the burden is on the property, and not on the individuals who 
have incomes from it. 

The question remains, however, whether the rates are on other 
grounds objectionable. And here it should be noticed that it is by 
no means unanimously admitted that they are burdens on the profits 
of land-owning at all. A large party maintains that to no incon- 
siderable extent they really are passed on to the consumers-—in the 
country districts, farmers, who pass it on as a deduction from their 
farming profits, and in towns, the class of occupiers, who both pay it 
and ultimately bear it. But granting that this transference does not 
take place to any material extent—a view, I am willing to admit, 
which I am disposed to agree with'—granting that in consequence 
the whole or most of the charge falls on the profits of owners, are 
the circumstances such that they have any cause for complaint ? 
The answer is that in the lowest view the business is one which has 
increased enormously, stimulated by other changes in taxation, and 
that being a monopoly, as land-owning confessedly is, the magnitude 
of the charge, even if it has been an increasing one, makes nothing 
against its propriety. In 1815 the annual value of real property— 
in other words, the annual return of the business—was £53,000,000 ; 
in 1843 it was £85,000,000 ; in 1868 it was £143,000,000. At the 
same time the rates have barely doubled in the last thirty years, and 
have not doubled if we take an earlier date for comparison. 

The improvement it may be said has arisen through the investment 
of capital, but this statement cuts two ways. If it means anything 
at all, it would mean that the rates have been a charge upon the 
profits of the improvements, which has no doubt been the case to a large 
extent; but this is only a way of saying that the whole community 
has borne them. The only objection to them would then be that they 
check investment, but nothing of the sort is alleged. The fact that 
investment has continued is thus a proof that the burden, whatever 
it is, has still left a large enough margin of profit to induce a resort 
to this species of business. It is certain, however, that a large part 
of the improvement is due to the increasing value of advantageous 
sites, an unearned increase of value such as Mr. Mill speaks of, and 

(1) The contention is that rates on houses are really a tax on the consumers of houses, 
but this will be so only where there is a comparatively unlimited field for house exten- 
sion—the rates then being a check to house-building. Where there is little or no room 
for extension, and the highest charge is taken for the use of a monopoly, the rates will 


be a deduction from the rent which goes into the pockets of the owners. A check to 
the consumption of houses would also diminish rent, and indirectly fall upon owners. 
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therefore a kind of profit which the State may restrict with least 
harm. The increase of the annual value of house property in the 
country since 1815 has been £54,000,000, or 356 per cent., although 
the population has barely doubled. If we estimate that only a fifth 
of this amount is for extra ground-rents, that is rentals in excess of 
the value of the area occupied for agricultural purposes, we shall 
probably be far under the mark. And while this is not the only 
unearned increase of rental value, the increase of rental value 
itself does not measure the actual increase of profit with which the 
rating-charge should be compared. It is probably the case that as 
respects the bulk of property in area, the increase of rental measures 
the whole increase of value; but there is one kind of property, that 
in the suburbs of large towns not taken up for building, extending 
in the case of London in all directions but the east over an area of 
about eighty miles diameter, where the increase of rental is no 
measure at all of the increased value. The position of such property 
is in effect discounted, and near London at least, it is no exaggeration 
to say, its real selling value is now double what it would have been 
ten or fifteen years ago upon the same rental. 

The question might well be left upon these broad facts, and the 
general principles stated, but there are other facts about the rates 
which affect the question of the business-profits on which they are a 
charge. When we look into them we discover that the increase has 
been far from uniform geographically, or in respect of the class of 
property affected. The increase has in fact been confined to that 
class of property in which the investment of capital has taken place 
to the largest extent, while as respects the remainder of the property, 
there has either been a diminution of the burden or no material 
increase. The inference is, that while the rates where they have 
increased have not checked investment, there is an immense mass of 
property which has augmented in value without any proportionate 
charge upon its profits. The facts speak for themselves. First of 
all, of the above sum of £16,783,000 of rates proper, there are 
upwards of £4,000,000 of comparatively recent rates which not only 
form a charge upon the property in which the investment of capital 
has taken place, but were mainly intended for the improvement of 
that property. The remainder, £12,689,000, is very little more in 
amount than similar rates have been during the present century, and 
the rate per pound is less. 

In 1817 the rates were £10,000,000, or per £, 3s. 103d. 


1826 ss 9,500,000, —— 
1841 os 8,000,000, ~ a Te 
1852 2 8,700,000, » «2% «Td 
1868 a 12,689,000, » 28. 63d. 


Thus, as respects a large part of the real property in the country, 
it is incorrect, strictly speaking, to talk of the increase of rates. 
The second fact is, that at a time when real property was different 
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in its constituents from what it is now, there was an enormous 
diminution of the burden, precedent to the subsequent rise in propor- 
tion to the value. In 1826 the rates, house tax, and window duty 
together amounted to £11,849,000; in 1843, the amount was 
£9,436,000'—showing an actual diminution of about £2,500,000, 
representing a capital sum of about £75,000,000 in the charges upon 
the property then existing. The transference was really greater 
than these figures show. In 1826 land as distinguished from house 
property paid £4,795,000 of poor rates, but in 1841 it paid only 
£3,316,000—a diminution of one-and-a-half millions in the charge 
upon £40,000,000 of property.. The burden has never since been 
reimposed, as the rates, including house duty, have only risen in 
proportion with the augmentation of rent. The relief to the old 
property has been permanent. 

It is thus evident, that while so much has been heard of the 
increase of rates, the actual fact is entirely different. The increase, 
such as it is, has been limited in extent, and conceals an actual 
diminution in the amounts levied upon part of the property which 
has never since been made good. To complete the statement, we need 
only ask ourselves what the effect would be of any such reduction of 
taxes on land as the principles of the agitators point to. Grant 
that certain rates? ought to be thrown on the Consolidated Fund, 
as the most eager reasoners of the party contend, or that they 
should be reduced one-half, which would be the effect of throwing 
them rateably on all the schedules of the income-tax, what would 
be the result? It is not difficult to see that in the former case 
some people would have £11,000,000 a year, and in the latter case 
£5,500,000 a year more than they had before. Possibly it would 
not all go to the so-called owners of property, for the occupiers 
would gain where they are dealt with on tenant-right principles, 
or where the consumption of houses is checked by rates; but it may 
be treated as mainly a bonus to owners, and, as such, it is of magni- 
ficent dimensions. In the one case, at thirty years’ purchase only, 
it represents a capital of £330,000,000, and in the other of half 
that amount—to be transferred largely to a single class by a few 
lines in an Act of Parliament. To state such a result is to make 
the argument absurd. Unless it is to be contended that the State 
keeps out of the pockets of the class some £300,000,000 which 
they ought to have now, there is no call to give away the money. 

Having thus examined the case against existing burdens on land, 


(1) Viz. :— 1826 1843 
Rates . . . . . £9,500,000 . . . . £8,000,000 
Hiouse'tax. . . .° 41,782;000 . . . ~ nil. 
Window duty .. 1,167,000 . . « « 1,436,000 


— ——— ——_ 


£11,849,000 £9,436,000 
(2) Viz., poor and police rates, amounting to about £11,000,000. 
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I turn to the second part of my subject—the claims urged by the 
Land Tenure Reform Association for securing to the State a share of 
the unearned increase of value. The inquiry, however, should have 
prepared the way for looking at the question from the Association’s 
point of view. It has been seen that upon the general theory of 
taxation special burdens on this particular description of property 
are not unreasonable, that they are not without analogy in taxes 
upon trade profits, which no one thinks of altering on the ground that 
“other property ” escapes the burden, or on the ground that they 
are a special income-tax on the people in the trade. It has also been 
shown that, if taxes on profits are justifiable in any case, the circum- 
stances of land-owning are such as to reduce the hardship of the 
owners to a minimum when their profits are taxed. The business is 
a monopoly, and simple in the highest degree, and nowhere else can 
be found more favourable conditions for a tax upon profits. We are 
thus prepared for the inquiry, whether so peculiar a business could 
not be made to bear a larger burden; and for the theory of the 
Association, that while it is only on grounds of expediency that the 
State permits individual property in land at all, there is no reason of 
expediency against its limiting that right of individual property by 
a large reservation in its own favour. If there is any reason in this 
theory at all, the facts stated will have suggested the magnitude of 
the stake contended for. The augmentation of value, on which it is 
urged the State would have had the first claim under a proper financial 
system, must have amounted, in the last thirty years, to hundreds 
of millions sterling. 

Now in theory, so far as I can see, there is absolutely nothing to 
be urged, and nothing has, in fact, been urged, against the principle 
of the Association. The soil of the nation és primarily the property 
of the whole nation—the common inheritance of all, regarding which 
the State, according to its lights, cannot help laying down rules from 
time to time for the common advantage. There is no other final 
authority, and if the action of that authority is to be limited by so- 
called rights, if on cause shown it may not destine the whole land, or 
any part of it, to any use it pleases, then we have this anomaly—that 
the most vital necessity of national existence is to be held, not under 
the direction of the State, but subject to some arbitrary limitations 
in favour of individuals or classes, based on a superstition of right. 
In point of fact, as well as theory, no such limitation has ever been 
admitted by English law. Year after year the national Parliament 
exercises in innumerable cases the right of diverting some part of the 
“common inheritance” from one use to another. If it so acts in 
part and in detail, it has clearly a right to take a wider range and 
exercise its discretion upon the whole or a large part of the soil of 
the country. The only question would be whether the particular 
regulations or uses proposed to it are wise. 
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And whatever regulatious may be objected to, it seems to me that, 
assuming private property in land to be retained as the rule, the 
imposition of special charges on it, which will be in the nature of 
mining royalties, or a reserved rent-charge, or like the casualties 
under feudal tenures, will be about as innocent a way of limiting the 
privilege, interfering as little as possible with individual enjoyment, 
as could well be devised. It leaves untouched the right of exclu- 
sive possession, which is the main thing coveted, and merely keeps 
for the State a charge, which exactly resembles many other charges, 
by which the privilege of absolute possession is already limited. 
Of course the mode of the reservation will be an important matter ; 
but theoretically there is no reason against reserving something. 

It may be added that the more progressive a community, the more 
likely it is that such a reservation will be little felt as a burden. 
By the hypothesis, it is in such communities that competition will 
cause an immense unearned increase of rent and of capital value. 
There will consequently be a large margin for ground-rents of every 
description, and the State ground-rent will be no more felt than the 
others. 

But what form should the charge of the State assume, and how 
much in the present condition of things, as respects property, 
business, and population, should the State endeavour to obtain? 
The problem is not free from difficulties, and I doubt very much 
whether Mr. Mill’s own suggestion, which must be first considered, 
will be found, as a general measure, to answer the purpose. It is 
in effect a proposal to go straight to the end in view—that the 
State should inquire at prescribed intervals what is the augmenting 
rental of land, and make a charge upon the owners of some definite 
portion of that augmentation. If there is no increase of rental due 
to general causes, there will be no increase of tax, and owners who 
object will have the opportunity of surrendering their estate on what 
Mr. Mill’s enemies must admit will be full compensation. One ob- 
jection to this proposal is that it is almost wholly novel, in European 
countries at least, where the art of taxation has been most carefully 
studied, and is least of all fitted for a country in the circumstances of 
England. In most countries on the Continent, the process is for the 
State at a certain date to impose a lump charge on the whole land of 
the country in proportion to its estimated value, and then apportion 
this charge among tbe various localities and parts of soil in the 
country, by a carefully arranged cadastre. But there is nothing more 
tedious in fact than the completion of a cadastre, or unequal when it 
is completed. Even in France, which sets the example in these 
Joncier taxes, there has been no serious attempt to make the valuations 
of the cadastre conform to the changing values of property. It is hardly 
possible to imagine that, even if in England, we could give that 
attention to the nice adjustment of competing qualities of land or 
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property, which could alone make the basis of French direct taxes 
endurable, we should be content to await the slow development of a 
pretentiously perfect, but really imperfect, cadastre for a long period 
of years. It is a still more fatal objection that such taxes do not 
appear to draw. It is officially estimated in France that the annual 
value of real property has increased since 1821 from £64,000,000 to 
£160,000,000, which is quite comparable with the increase in 
England. But while the rates have risen in England from about 
£10,000,000 to £17,000,000, the special land-tax of France has only 
risen from £11,720,000 to £12,280,000, includiug the additional hun- 
dredths imposed for local purposes, as well as the “ principal” of the 
tax. The special tax of England is thus more elastic than the special 
tax of France, which is sometimes proposed as a model. Besides, 
if these objections could be got over, if it could be shown that an 
improved cadastre is easily possible, and is capable of frequent renewal, 
there would remain the objection that such a tax, so imposed, might 
interfere with the enjoyment of private property in an inexpedient 
manner. It would be very difficult to reassure individuals against 
the operations of the tax assessors. Every few years they would 
foresee a demand of an indefinite amount, depending on many poiuts 
of taste and opinion, and they would only have the alternative of 
paying or surrendering their property to the State. Careful as Mr. 
Mill is to suggest safeguards, the essential nature of the transaction, 
it is to be feared, would be such as to destroy confidence in the con- 
tinuity of private right in some particular plot of land. The appre- 
hensions might in the main be unfounded, but their existence would 
be a public misfortune, unless the theory is admitted that the aboli- 
tion of private property in land would be beneficial, which in some 
localities it might be.! 

Turning from this suggestion, I think there is much to be said in 
favour of our present special taxes on land, imperfect as we have 
shown them to be. They have permitted the growth of an immense 
mass of value in the hands of individuals only, and at a very recent 
date there was a sudden reduction of the burden, by which a small 
class received a considerable gain. But with all their imperfections 
they have the merit of elasticity. They are set apart for the dis- 
charge of certain branches of expenditure; and, without fluctuating 
so widely as to disturb property rights, they may be increased 
materially, and so reserve for the State some portion, however in- 
significant it may be, of the augmenting value of property. This is 
no small merit, especially when compared with the model of the 
continental land-taxes, which have no such capacity of expansion. 


(1) To go out of Europe, the thirty years’ settlements in India, with which Mr. Mill 
is so familiar, promise a more fruitful example; but it would be difficult to show that 
a system which works in a country of rude agriculture like India would be practicable 
here, where there are so many different and complex causes affecting the value of pro- 
perty. Bankers and solicitors will agree that there is nothing so untrustworthy as 
valuations. 
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It is an additional convenience that, as the branches of expenditure 
which are thrown specially on this property are local, local adminis- 
tration and local taxation can be associated. In this view the system 
of rates is, in fact, a tolerable contrivance, by which different and un- 
connected advantages are obtained in a rough practical fashion, and as 
it is a familiar system, we have another obvious reason for trying to 
make the most of it. Could not something more be made of it? It 
will be of some use perhaps if the discussion of the principles on 
which the burden is imposed makes it clear that no injustice is now 
committed—that the support of a certain burden of expenditure is a 
condition of the enjoyment of the property which the State may 
properly impose. But the discussion, I think, may do more, and 
justify the imposition of new charges which are convenient for local 
administration. As the tendency of the functions of local govern- 
ment is to increase, and the additional expense has not yet proved 
commensurate with the increase of the value of property, we have a 
security in the recognition of this principle, both for the reservation 
to the State of a part of that value—though, I fear, a most inade- 
quate part—and for the safety of private property against any great 
disturbance. If I might venture to make a suggestion, there is one 
comparatively new charge which might very properly be treated as 
a branch of local expenditure—viz.: the army for home defence. 
Besides that this would be in accordance with ancient usage, it is 
important that a good deal of local management and self-government 
should be associated with the organisation of our militia and volun- 
teers, and the charges might thus very properly fall on the rates. 
There is another way in which something more could be made of the 
present system. Under the haphazard methods and want of principle 
which have hitherto prevailed, the local rates have gradually been 
relieved of a large portion of the burden which properly falls upon 
them. On one pretext or another, the Imperial Exchequer has been 
drawn on for “ grants,” amounting annually in England to a million 
and a quarter, by which the growth of the local burden has been re- 
tarded. The proper course would now be to institute a mode of dis- 
continuing the grants by degrees, according to a defined scale, and so 
reimpose on property a burden which it has escaped. 

But while the system of rates is preserved and amended, as a 
principal agency for securing to the State a share in the national 
soil, there is another mode, viz., a special succession duty, in which 
it seems to me an advantage of the same sort may be gained, equally 
without disturbing the security of private property in land. The 
reasons which justify succession duties in general, would equally 
justify a special duty on some particular sort of property. 

The distinguishing feature of such duties, as has been already said, 
is that they are a charge for the special intervention of the State— 
for the authority it gives to the transmission of property from the dead 
to the living. It is common to consider the bequest and descent of 
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property as mere extensions of the right of private property, but they 
are not so historically, and are dealt with on a different footing. The 
reasons which make private property expedient during life do not 
apply with the same force to the transmission of it at death. It would 
be difficult to conceive of a large society existing without absolute 
ownership in the fruits of individual industry, but so long as people 
are secure in what they earn themselves, a very severe strain may be 
put on the rules for disposing of property at death, without endangering 
the existence of society. Instead of the absolute right of bequest and 
the unincumbered descent of property to individuals when there is no 
bequest, being an ordinance of natural right or equity, they are in fact 
very peculiarly the creations of the State, and have been modified in 
all civilised countries to suit their varying policy. For these reasons a 
special tax on successions has an undoubted justification. The State 
being their author, and having, strictly speaking, the power and 
right to absorb them altogether, a power which it would be infinitely 
less inexpedient to exercise than would be its similar power in regard 
to private property—the special tax becomes virtually a charge for 
a concession which the State grants, and which it might conceivably 
withhold, or at least very seriously curtail. Viewed in any other 
light, it appears to me wholly indefensible, for though it no doubt 
falls on the payer at a convenient time for payment, its pressure on 
individuals is most unequal, and it thus offends against a cardinal 
maxim of taxation. 

Regarding it as a charge upon a concession however, we may 
recognise in the State a capacity for varying it which would not 
exist in the case of an ordinary tax. It may take into account, in 
adjusting the so-called tax, the whole policy of the law of succession 
and bequest, and the nature of the property itself. And the principles 
to guide it seem hardly to admit of discussion. The tax must not 
be so severe as to check accumulation, or be severely felt, so as to cause 
individual suffering, even when accumulation is not checked. Subject 
to these restrictions the State should simply take by a succession 
duty what it can. It follows that its charge should be most moderate 
where the transmission resembles most a continuance of the enjoy- 
ment of private property, or is the transmission of property which 
the deceased person has acquired by his own industry, and in 
acquiring which he may be supposed to have been influenced by the 
prospect of regulating the succession, and should be most severe in 
the contrary case, where the transmission is to strangers, or where the 
property has been inherited. Unless these points are kept in mind the 
State will not be able to levy so large an amount as would otherwise 
be possible for it. To make the charge uniform would simply be to 
limit it to the minimum possible in those cases where the succession of 
the dependents of a deceased person, whose income dies with them, 
gives the tax the appearance of a charge not upon inheritance, but 
impoverishment. It would be quite consistent with the principle of the 
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tax, however, to look at the composition of the property bequeathed— 
to say that as the possession of a certain kind of property over which 
the State had primary rights was keenly competed for, one condi- 
tion of its enjoyment should be a special liability to taxes on succes- 
sions. No person could complain, for there are abundant modes of 
investment besides land, and those who wished to have an unrestricted 
privilege of bequest could invest in other property. Even a minimum 
charge of five per cent. on successions in land, yielding to the State, 
in conjunction with an equivalent charge on land held by corpora- 
tions, perhaps about £7,000,000 or £8,000,000 a year at the 
commencement, would probably present no inducement to people 
to keep away from land. It is very seldom that an entire for- 
tune is thus invested (it being sheer folly so to invest it), and the 
total charge on a “succession,” though it is five per cent. on a portion 
of it, might not be much higher than itis. I need not add that if there 
is any reason in this view of succession duties, the singular arrange- 
ment by which land now pays least of all is more than indefensible ; 
it is a gross neglect of the State to secure a due to which it is most 
fairly entitled. The arrangement is another instance of the perversity 
of discussions about the incidence of taxes according to the historical 
method in England. An illogical mode of comparison has not only 
enabled the owners of land to secure for themselves an augmenting 
value in which the State might well have had a larger share, but has 
enabled a class which enjoys a valuable monopoly to escape payment 
on its successions of the charges which other classes of the com- 
munity, enjoying no monopoly, have to bear. 

After all, it may perhaps be doubted whether by any process that 
would not be worse than the disease, anything but a small fraction 
of the augmenting value of land will ever be secured for the State. 
At the past rate of increase, the real property of England, which is 
now worth about £150,000,000, will be worth £250,000,000 in 
another thirty years. Anda large part of this additional hundred 
millions, perhaps the half of it or more, will not be owing to any in- 
vestment of capital in improvements, but to increasing monopoly value. 
At the past rate of increase, however, our rates will then be under 
£30,000,000, so that, at the outside, there will not be an additional 
burden of £15,000,000 to set against an additional annual value of 
£100,000,000, while much of that additional burden will also have 
fallen, not on the property generally, but on the profits of the im- 
provements. There is little hope of touching this immense augmenta- 
tion. But this is hardly a result to be rejoiced over by the defenders 
of private property in land. If they were wise in their generation, 
they should be anxious to show that the present system, besides any 
indirect advantages to the community it may have, is also directly 
beneficial to the State, because it provides a large and increasing fund 
for the support of national charges. Rosert Gurren. 
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I occtrieD a rambling, sloping-floored chamber in the old part of 
the house at Woolling. I had chosen it myself. A long occupa- 
tion of the guest-chamber at Woolling was dreadful to my imagina- 
tion; it had been prepared for me by Uncle Cudberry’s express 
order. He never interfered in the household arrangements, save 
when his wife or daughters sought to relax his tight grip of the 
purse-strings. But on this occasion he had, as he told me, explicitly 
commanded that the best spare-room in his house should be pre- 
pared for me. However, I persuaded him (after having tenanted it 
for one night) to allow me to change my quarters. 

The best room was stuffy, low-pitched, small-windowed, carpeted, 
curtained, dreary beyond description; drab hangings of some thick 
woollen stuff excluded all air from the bed, whereon were piled 
feather-stuffed pillows, and a great mass of down covered with 
blankets and counterpanes, which it made one gasp to look upon 
in the hot summer weather. My new chamber was bare and poorly 
furnished enough; but one breathed there, and could get a pleasant 
peep at the landscape behind the house from the old-fashioned lattice 
windows in the thickness of the wall. These reasons I alleged for 
wishing to occupy it; but there was besides another reason which I 
could scarcely avow, but which was a powerful one with me. In the 
“best”? room I should have been exposed to frequent incursions 
from my cousins, whereas in the old part of the house I was much 
more secluded and inaccessible. 

I think that I rather conciliated the girls—unconsciously, I am 
bound to confess—by removing from the best room. My occupy- 
ing it at all had been contrary to those mysterious traditional laws 
which governed the home life of the Cudberry family. That sacred 
apartment was for elder guests. I was too young, and altogether 
too insignificant, to have any right to the dignity which was con- 
ferred by sleeping therein. 

No limit had been fixed for my stay. I was to remain, Uncle 
Cudberry said, as long as I liked, and the longer the better. In my 
own mind [I had resolved not to return to Mortlands until Donald 
should be gone, unless any unexpected circumstance should mean- 
while make my presence desirable to my mother or grandfather. 
But I said nothing about my resolution at Woolling. 

The days passed away monotonously, but peacefully on the whole. 
Little sharp speeches, and the general angularity of character which 
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distinguished my cousins, hurt me no more as they had once done. 
My mind and heart were now pre-occupied with other and graver 
things. They all saw and said—for their candour in expressing 
anything unpleasant was quite perfect—that Anne had grown dull, 
and mopish, and “ quite like an old woman.” But they would add 
to this observation others such as the following: ‘Oh, well, of course, 
you know, it can’t be expected that Anne should have got over all 
the troubles so quick! ” or “ Ah, J don’t suppose that you'll ever be 
what you were again, Anne Furness. And perhaps, on the whole, 
it is for the best; for your spirit was terribly high—now wasn’t it?” 

But on the whole, as I have said, the days went by peacefully. 
I was able to spend a good many hours by myself. The inclination 
for solitude had grown on me of late. The Cudberrys considered it 
part of my general ‘ mopishness,” and, luckily, did not take it asa 
personal affront to the family. I used to sit up in the sloping-floored 
room I had chosen, and stare out over the landscape for hours at a 
time. The house would be quite silent—that part of it at all events 
—and the summer sunlight would quiver on the floor, and cast 
there the shadows of the diamond-paned lattice ; and the flies would 
buzz around me with a sleepy sound, and the whole air would seem 
to be the quintessence of dreamy indolence, which entered into one’s 
very blood. 

Once Uncle Cudberry asked me what I did up there in my room 
all the morning; and when I most truthfully answered, “Nothing,” 
he shook his head and gave me a lecture against listless idleness. 

“Qh, Uncle Cudberry,” said I, “we are born not only to do, but 
to be and to suffer. Let me be and suffer. I feel a sort of 
vegetable life in me when I sit at the open window, with the air 
breathing on my forehead. I don’t know that I am altogether idle ; 
I am being.” 

Neither the girls nor poor dear Aunt Cudberry in the least under- 
stood this speech; but I think Uncle Cudberry did, for he snubbed 
Tilly, when she screamed out in hilarious disdain of my stupidity, 
“Good gracious, Anne! A vegetable life! What will you say next? 
And comparing yourself to a nilpont to be,’ ‘to do,’ or ‘ to suffer ’! 
Well, for my part, I should be very sorry to get into that condition. 
I always had an active mind and alw ays shall hove” 

Upon which her father told her that an active mind and an active 
tongue were by no means the same or even similar things. And 
he took care that I was not molested in my solitary hours after that. 

Sam Cudberry was not very frequently at home during the day. 
To use his own phrase, he “fought shy” of me. I reminded him of 
unpleasant topics. Indeed, he frankly said that he couldn’t bear 
being made to remember anything disagreeable ; and that he couldn’t 
look at me without remembering how he had been “let in” by 
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Lacer ; and he should think that that was disagreeable enough for 
a fellow, wasn’t it? By Jove! In answer to some inquiries of 
mine, he admitted that the extent to which Gervase Lacer had 
cheated him was only by defrauding him of the amount, he (Sam) 
yas to have received as a bribe for holding his tongue about the fatal 
racehorse, whose failure had ruined us all. ‘“ He did want to borrow 
some ready tin,” said Sam, with a cunning grin; “but I wasn’t 
quite so green as all that comes to! Not if S. Cudberry, junior, was 
aware of it. But he did me all the same; because I stumped up 
something to make my sister Tilly hold her tongue. And she got 
a sort of hold upon me; and she got the money, and I got—nothing! 
And you catch Tilly giving up a dump when she’s once grabbed 
it! And once when soft sawder didn’t do, when I tried to coax 
her out of what she’d had of me on false pretences, and I tried to 
bully her, she threatened to go to the governor and split upon the 
whole thing then and there. That’s a nice kind of sister for a fellow 
to have, isn’t it? So you see, Anne, you can’t wonder at my not 
particularly enjoying the sight of your countenance at the family 
dinner-table.” 

I very coolly assured him that our distaste for each other’s society 
was quite mutual, but that so long as I remained the guest of his 
father and mother I should take care to treat him with civility. And 
so we remained on perfectly peaceable terms. 

But coarse, selfish, and unfeeling as Sam Cudberry was at all 
times, something had occurred quite recently to ruffle his temper 
to an unusual degree. He had been paying assiduous court to 
Barbara Bunny, and Barbara Bunny one day point-blank refused 
him. There was no disguise or concealment about the fact in the 
family. Sam came home and complained loudly of Barbara’s beha- 
viour. It was a curious scene, and I witnessed it all very quietly 
from a corner behind Aunt Cudberry’s arm-chair in the drawing- 
room, where we were all assembled after dinner. 

“It’s come to something, I think,” said Sam, stamping about the 
room, und beginning to pull off a pair of lavender-coloured gloves 
he had donned for the occasion (for Sam had not been dining at 
home, but had passed the morning at Horsingham)—“ it’s come 
to something when a Cudberry of Woolling is refused by a Bunny!” 

Here he gave his smart glove a violent wrench; but being sud- 
denly restrained by prudential considerations, he stopped, looked at 
it, drew it off carefully, folded it within its fellow, and put them both 
into his pocket. 

“Refused? Never!” screamed the girls in chorus. 

“Lamy! Well there now, never mind, poor dear thing!” said 
Aunt Cudberry with an agitated voice, and her most gutta-perchian 
changes of countenance ; a stranger would have supposed her to be 
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smiling affably had he looked merely at her mouth, and to be on 
the point of crying had he confined his attention to the upper part 
of her face. 

“Never mind, ma?” echoed Tilly. And certainly it was a 
singular phrase wherewith to address a rejected wooer! But Tilly 
did not regard it merely in that light, for she proceeded, ‘ Oh, it’s 
all nonsense never minding! But you would see the family trampled 
in the mire, for all you’d care, ma. But Bunnys are not going to 
gallop quite over us, I hope! Not Bunnys!” 

“This is your friend, Miss Anne,” said Sam, suddenly turning 
tome. ‘ What do you think of this?” 

“Really, Sam, my predominant feeling is surprise. I had no idea 
that you intended to propose to Barbara.”’ 

“Well, p’raps not ; but she had, I can tell you!” 

“T have never, to speak honestly, seen anything in Barbara’s 
manner towards you which could be taken for encouragement.” 

Here Henny observed, in an audible “aside,” that people’s notions 
differed, and that Anne’s idea of what was encouragement to a 
gentleman and what wasn’t might possibly vary very widely from 
the standard of demeanour which was expected in Sir Peter Bunny’s 
daughter. Henrietta was always peculiarly venomous towards me; 
but I had not the smallest intention of allowing myself to be 
tempted into a quarrel with her, so I proceeded, addressing Sam— 

“ But though I must render this justice to Barbara, I am very 
sorry, Sam, for your disappointment. And if your feelings were 
engaged—_—”” 

“Oh, feelings be blowed! You don’t fancy I’m a-going to fret 
myself about her, do you? And as to disappointment, I know 
whose the loss is, I flatter myself.” 

Well, as I thought I knew my second cousin, I stared at him in 
momentary surprise on hearing this speech. He caught my look, 
and, regarding me sideways sulkily, said— 

“Well?” 

“ Well—I—well, then, since you are neither heart-broken nor 
even greatly disappointed, I confess I don’t see what you com- 
plain of.” 

Here I was fallen foul of by the whole party. Even Aunt Cud- 
berry shook her lop-sided cap at me, and said— 

“Why, deary me, Anne, think what they sprung from, poor 
things, you know!” 

The girls were furiously indignant, and Tilly was impelled by the 
excitement of her wrath to rise to quite lofty regions of eloquence. 
If Bunnys were to trample on Cudberrys of Woolling, what hold-fast 
and security remained in the world for law and order? Even 
virtue’s self might be disdained and disregarded at that rate. And 
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could I—Z who had the honour to be, however distantly, connected 
with that family—excuse and condone the presumptuous temerity 
of a Bunny? Tilly was sorry for my state of mind if I could 
do so. 

“Why come,” said I, in a momentary lull of the storm I had 
raised, “after all the whole matter amounts to this: Miss Bunny, 
and Lady Bunny, and Sir Peter may all entertain the highest 
respect for your family, only Barbara does not like Sam well enough 
to marry him. You can’t pretend that she is bound to fall in love 
with him merely because his name happens to be Cudberry! Sup- 
pose a similar thing to take place here, would any of you think 
yourselves obliged to marry the first man that asked you, whether 
you liked him or not, just because he had a longer genealogy than 
you have ?” 

“One of us!” cried the three sisters in shrill scorn. And then 
Tilly added with extraordinary emphasis, ‘Oh, that’s a very different 
thing!” 

And, what is strange but true, she really thought so. 

When Uncle Cudberry came to be told of Sam’s unsuccessful suit, 
he displayed no such violent indignation as his children had done; 
but he was obviously displeased. He vented his displeasure, how- 
ever, chiefly on the head of Sam, for having ever entertained the 
idea of allying himself with what Uncle Cudberry called “ them sort 
of breed.” 

« And pray what was you a-going to live on, S. Cudberry, junior, 
if I may take the liberty of inquiring?” said he at supper that 
evening, in his driest manner. 

“Why, Barbara ‘ll have something. Her governor means to 
shell out pretty handsome for her. Of course I found that out 
beforehand; and you’ve been telling me for two or three years past 
that, when I married, you’d make some suitable arrangement for 
me. You know you’ve said so.” 

« Ay, ay, if so be you’d ha’ married to please me, son Samuel. 
And as to two or three years,—my lad, it’s a sight longer ago than 
that! For you are—let me see—how old is our son, Mrs. Cud- 
berry ?” 

“Forty-two next Michaelmas, poor dear,” replied his wife in a 
pluintive tone. 

“You're a old bachelor, you know, that’s what you are. In fact,” 
looking round on his discomfited offspring, “ you’re every one of 
you getting on in life. I don’t see much chance for you. Even 
Sam here, as can do, as you girls can’t, go and ask some ’un to 
have him, it’s no go. The lass sends him off with a flea in his 
ear! Maybe that when I’m under the turf, and Sam Cudberry the 
younger reigns in my stead, some woman or other “Il marry him 
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to be mistress of Woolling. But on his own merits,—dash me 
if I don’t begin to think it’s a poor look-out altogether ! ”’ 

It was in this way that Mr. Cudberry displayed the mortification 
and ill-humour which Sam’s rejection had evidently caused him. 
His three daughters retired from the table in a quiver of speechless 
anger, and his wife shed abundant tears. Sam was the most uncon- 
cerned of the party. 

I really pitied the girls, and would have said some kind or sooth- 
ing word to them if I had been permitted todoso. But, at my 
first attempt, they flounced off to their own rooms. And, for once, 
I could sympathise with their irritated feelings. 

I was sitting at the open window in my bedroom at about half- 
past ten o’clock that night, when I was startled by a very gentle 
tap at the door. At that time all was quiet. The household kept 
early hours, and there was no sound of voice or footstep to be heard. 
I had put out my candle, and there was no light in my room save a 
faint glimmer near the window from the starry sky. 

I listened nervously, and, in about a minute, the tap was repeated. 
By this time my intellect had arrived at the conclusion—doubtless 
obvious already to the reader—that any person coming to my 
room with a felonious intention, would undoubtedly omit the cere- 
mony of knocking at the door. So I called out softly, “ Who is 
there ?” 

“Me!” was the ungrammatical but reassuring response; for I 
recognised Clementina’s voice in the utterance of the monosyllable. 

I immediately opened the door and admitted her. She must 
have groped her way up in the dark, for she held no light in her 
hand. And, indeed, the regulations as to the quantity of candle 
allowed per weck to each bedchamber were very stringent at Wool- 
ling, and necessitated the greatest care if one desired not to be 
obliged to go to bed in the dark. 

“ Why, Clemmy,” said I, “is it you? Come in. Is there any- 
thing the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing particular. It’s only—only about me.” 

I made her come and sit down near me by the window; and, 
though the night was warm, I threw a shawl over her shoulders, 
for she had come from her own room in her petticoat and a little 
thin white jacket, and had removed her shoes in order to tread 
noiselessly. Her hair hung down on one side of her face, and was 
carelessly tucked up with a comb on the other. All this I saw by 
the starlight, my eyes being accustomed to the dimness. And as 
Clementina sat down, and, leaning her arm on the window-sill, 
looked up at the sky, I was struck by something graceful in the 
outline of her face and figure which I had never noticed there 
before. 
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“Oh, Clemmy,” said I impulsively, “why don’t you always wear 
your hair loose? You look so much better.” 

“What, like this ? ” 

“No, not exactly in that dishevelled fashion; but less tight and 
formal than you usually put it up. You have quite pretty hair. 
I never knew it before.” 

“‘ We never wear our hair loose. Wedon’t think it looks proper,” 
answered poor Clemmy, with a half-doubtful shake of the head. 

That “ we” appeared to her to be a tower of strength. 

“ Well,” said I, “what brought you here at this hour, Clemen- 
tina ?” 

“ Do I disturb you ?” 

“No; as you see, I was not thinking of going to bed yet awhile.” 

After a good deal of hesitation, and in the peculiar phraseology of 
the family, which by this time I had learned to comprehend very 
fairly, Clemmy at length confided to me that she had a suitor whom 
she “ liked very well” (in non-Cudberry English, was very fond of), 
and who wished to ask her parents’ permission to marry her. But 
she had always hitherto dissuaded him, on one pretext or another, 
from speaking to her father. And now the suitor was getting out 
of patience, and poor Clemmy did not know what to do, and had 
come to me for advice. : 

“But good gracious, Clementina, if you like him, and are willing 
to marry him, why should you not let him speak to your father?” 
I exclaimed. 

She was silent. 

“Ts he very poor, or is there anything in his circumstances which 
would be likely to make Uncle Cudberry refuse his consent ?” 

“Oh, no! He’s—if you'll promise not to tell again without my 
leave, I'll tell you who it is. It’s Mrs, Hodgekinson’s son.” 

So far as I knew, there could be no possible objection to this 
young man. He was an only son, and his parents were rich farmers 
who were much respected in the county. 

“ Why, Clemmy,” I cried, giving her a kiss, “‘ I congratulate you! 
It seems to me to be a most suitable match in every way.” 

It was curious to see Clemmy’s newly-awakened feelings struggling 
with the habitual stiffness and hardness of the family manner. She 
first drew back quite abruptly from my proffered caress, and then 
returned my kiss timidly, and said, “ Oh, thank you, Anne!” 

“T remember that—that young Mr. Hodgekinson ’’—I had been 
on the point of calling him “Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son,” from the 
sheer force of example—‘ I remember that he seemed very gentle 
and good-tempered.” 

“Yes; he’s very good-tempered.” 

“ And well-looking, I think ?”’ 
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«“J—we all think him quite nice-looking,” said Clementina, 
demurely. 

«And his parents are on friendly terms with yours, and you are 
neighbours; and, upon my word, it seems to me that you could 
not have made a better choice!” 

“Oh, but——” 

“ But what?” 

“Why, they thought—we thought—or, at least, she thought 
—that he was going to propose to Tilly.” 

Then it all came out. William Hodgekinson’s visits to Woolling 
had been interpreted by the whole family as having for their object 
to pay court to “ Miss Cudberry.” Miss Cudberry came first ; that 
was the rule of the family. Any marrying or givings in marriage 
which might take place among the Cudberrys ought in right, and 
justice, and propriety to commence with Miss Cudberry ; and the 
rest might follow in due succession. But perversely to select the 
youngest of the three sisters, and to pass by the prior claims of 
the two elder ones, was a high crime and misdemeanour, whose 
enormity weighed poor Clemmy down, and made her tremble 
at the prospect of revealing the proposal that had been made to 
her. 

I consoled her and reassured her as well as I could. “ Your 
lover ”—Clemmy nearly jumped off her chair at the word—“ did not 
deceive Tilly, by paying her any marked attention, did he ? ” 

“Ohno. At least—— The fact is he is afraid of Tilly—awfully 
afraid of her. But then, of course, you know, we all thought— 
at least, they all thought —naturally, that she was the object of 
William’s coming. Miss Cudberry, you know.” 

“ Well, well, my dear Clemmy, that can’t be helped,’ I rejoined 
rather impatiently. ‘They were all mistaken, and nobody can 
be blamed. People don’t fall in love by the table of precedence, 
and I am sure it would be very unreasonable to expect that they 
should.” 

In my own mind I had little doubt that Uncle Cudberry would 
look on the proposed alliance very favourably, and would in no wise 
resent the fact that it was his youngest and not his eldest daughter 
who was thus sought in marriage; and I tried to convince Clemmy 
of this, and to point out to her as delicately as I could, that if she 
had her father on her side, she need not fear any other member of 
the family. 

But Clemmy was in mortal terror of her father, and before she left 
me she had gained from me a promise, which I suppose was the 
main object of her coming to me, that I would take upon myself 
the task of breaking this mighty matter to Uncle Cudberry the next 
morning. 
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Cuaprer XLVII. 


I rastty found an opportunity of performing my embassy to Uncle 
Cudberry. I found him a little after noon in the old barn wherein 
our memorable interview had taken place last year. He had been 
tramping over the farm in the hot sunshine, and had withdrawn into 
the cool shelter of the barn’s thick walls to enjoy his lunch, which 
consisted of bread and cheese and home-brewed beer in a flat stone 
bottle. 

His first words, after silently and attentively listening to what I 
had to say, rather took me aback. 

“ The chap don’t expect anything down wi’ Clemmy, does he ?”’ 

« A—-a—anything down? I don’t know.” 

“ Ah, but J must know; because I never meant to give none on 
em anything but their clothes until after I was dead. One hundred 
pounds to buy the trusso”—thus Uncle Cudberry pronounced 
‘ trousseau ’—*‘is all she’ll get in my lifetime.” 

I was rather surprised at the liberality of this provision for the 
wedding clothes. But Uncle Cudberry proceeded to explain, and, as 
it were, to apologise for it. A hundred pounds was a large sum, 
truly—a very large sum. But he calculated that his daughters cost 
him a considerable sum per annum, and he was bound in fairness to 
remember that the husbands who married them would in future take 
all that expense on their own shoulders. “It is but the one outlay, 
you see,” said Uncle Cudberry, “and I don’t choose that a Miss 
Cudberry of Woolling should go shabby into any man’s house.”’ 

He was very reticent, as usual, but I gathered on the whole from 
his words and demeanour that, as I had anticipated, he would be 
very willing to allow Clementina to become Mrs. William Hodge- 
kinson. 

“There'll be a devil of a bobbery with Miss Cudberry!” said 
he, with a momentary spark of expression in his black eye, just 
before we parted. 

I was silent, being puzzled how to reply to this unexpected 
admission ; and, after pausing a second or two, he resumed still more 
to my surprise— 

« And, mind you, J don’t say Miss Cudberry will be altogether 
wrong. She comes first in the family. There’s no doubt about that. 
But as I said to ’em ’tother day, there don’t seem to be much chance 
of finding husbands for the girls or a wife for Sam. Sam’s a lout, 
it’s true. But,} Miss Cudberry——- Well, can’t be helped. It’s 
high time as I got rid of some on ’em.” 

I communicated the result of my interview to Clementina, and 
although she agreed with me that it was good, it threw her into a 
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very nervous state, which was not diminished by hearing later in 
the afternoon that her father had mounted his horse and ridden over 
to Farmer Hodgekinson’s. 

Poor Clemmy’s trepidation exhibited itself not inany soft, trembling, 
subdued gentleness of manner which called for encouragement and 
sympathy, but after a characteristic Cudberry fashion—she became, 
that is to say, exceedingly rigid, brusque, and almost snappish. And 
as in her anxiety she clung to me and followed me everywhere, I had 
not altogether a pleasant time of it. 

But at length Uncle Cudberry returned. And he did not return 
alone. The suitor had ridden back with him, and when from the 
garden we (Clemmy and I) beheld two horses trotting along the 
pathway instead of one, I squeezed Clemmy’s hand, and bade her be 
of good cheer, for it was plain that the course of her true love was 
destined to run smooth. 

I reckoned a little too rashly, however, when I talked of smooth- 
ness, as will presently appear. 

Clementina ran into the house and up to her own room ; perhaps 
to recover her composure in solitude, perhaps to add some touch of 
adornment to her dress. And Mr. Cudberry, followed by his young 
guest, who looked remarkably sheepish, walked sclemnly into the 
drawing-room. 

It was tenanted only by Aunt Cudberry and Henrietta; the former 
writing crooked entries in her housekeeping-book, the latter playing 
the piano in a manner which always suggested to me that she must 
be hurting the instrument. I entered the room almost at the same 
imstant with Mr. Cudberry and his guest. 

“Mrs. Cudberry,” said my uncle, walking up to his wife, “ allow 
me to present to you your future son-in-law.” 

Aunt Cudberry let her pen fall from her fingers, and Henny ceased 
her relentless performance with a crash. As to the future son-in- 
law thus presented, he was in an agony of bashfulness, and of a 
glowing red colour even to the tips of his ears. But none of these 
things disconcerted Mr. Cudberry. 

“T’ve been over to Hodgekinson’s and settled it all with him— 
or, at least, with Mrs. Hodgekinson. Her husband wasn’t at home. 
But it’s quite the same. He knows all about it,” said Mr. Cudberry, 
sitting down and wiping his head with his handkerchief. 

“Oh, my! La, well now, my dear! and so you really mean it, 
poor thing?” said Aunt Cudberry, putting one of her hands on cach 
of the young man’s shoulders, and giving him a queer little shake 
as she looked earnestly into his face. This proceeding appeared to 
act on William Hodgekinson in the manner of a homeopathic 
remedy for bashfulness, Certainly it would under ordinary circum- 
stances have put him frightfully out of countenance, but in his present 
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condition it seemed to give him a desperate kind of strength. For 
he jerked himself resolutely away from the good lady’s hold, and 
answered in quite a loud voice, albeit with a purple-blushing visage— 

“Yes, ma’am, I do mean it. I always have meant it, and I 
hope it'll meet with your approbation—and the other young ladies’ 
approbation,” he added, after a second’s pause. 

“La, yes, my dear, if Mr. Cudberry is satisfied, and Miss Cud- 
berry, I’m sure I dare say it will all do very well. It’s a very 
serious thing being married; but of course you must both make up 
your minds to it, poor things.” 

All this time Henrietta had fixed her intended brother-in-law with 
a watchful and suspicious stare. Now she rose, and advancing to the 
door, said— 

“Vl call Tilly. She’s in her own room.” 

“Stop a bit!” exclaimed Mr. Cudberry. “ Just you understand 
clearly, and make Tilly understand clearly, who it is as is proposed 
for. Mr. William Hodgekinson has got my consent to marry my 
daughter Clementina.” 


“If I didn’t think so!” exclaimed Henrietta, clapping her hands 
together with a noise like the report of a pistol. ‘1 do declare I 
suspected it all along—there ! ” 

“No! Never! Marry Clementina!” cried Aunt Cudberry quite 
tremblingly. ‘“ Why, Samuel, what in the world—why we all 
thought it was Tilly! La, there, my dears, whatever will Miss 


Cudberry say when she comes to know it?” 

“Sh-h-h! Tut! What’ll Miss Cudberry say? She'll offer her 
best wishes, I suppose. Mr. William Hodgekinson don’t fancy as 
Miss Cudberrys of Woolling are pulling caps for him. But your 
foolish chat, Mrs. Cudberry, is enough to turn his head wi’ conceit.” 

So spake Uncle Cudberry, but it was of no avail. His wife 
could not take the hint to sustain the dignity of the absent Tilly. 
She continued to assure her husband and the young man alternately 
that they had all thought the visits of the latter had had “ Miss 
Cudberry” for their chief object, and to evince much agitation 
and anxiety as to the result of the news upon that injured young 
lady. 

Young Hodgekinson looked about him with a bewildered and 
almost frightened air. I sincerely pitied him; but it was impossible 
not to be keenly alive to the intense absurdity of his position. 

Mr. Cudberry had apparently abandoned him to his fate, and had 
retired behind his newspaper with an air of stolid determination, as 
who should say, “ Fight it out, good people. I’ve done my part of 
the business.” 

I advanced to Mr. William, and held out my hand, and offered 
my congratulations. 
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“ Thank you, miss,” said he, giving my fingers a grip which made 
them tingle again. 

“T think you will have a very good wife, Mr. Iodgekin- 
son. Clemmy is a kind-hearted girl, and I hope you will be very 
happy.” 

“Thank you again, miss. I—-I—desire to give satisfaction to 
all parties. But you know it’s impossible to marry three young 
ladies. You must pick and choose. And Clemmy—vwell, of course, 
you know, when you're attached to a girl, and all that, you know, 
why you’re naturally wishful to be on good terms with her family. 
But I do assure you, miss, most solemn, that I never had the least 
idea of making up to Miss Cudberry—never in this world, Miss 
Furness! I’d take my oath of it to-morrow, if that would make 
things pleasanter.” 

I assured him that I did not believe that would make things 
pleasanter; and, moreover, that I had no doubt any little misunder- 
standing which might have arisen would speedily be cleared away. 
But I had to bite my lips diligently to repress a smile. 

‘Well, I do think it’s too bad for a fellow to be accused of such 
a thing,” pursued the young gentleman, lowering his voice and 
speaking confidentially, as toa sympathising listener. ‘ Miss Cud- 
berry! Why, Lord bless you, Miss Furness! my mother would be 
fit to eat me without salt if I’d have thought of such a thing as 
bringing her Miss Cudberry for a daughter-in-law. Not but what 
she’s a most excellent young lady, I’m sure,” he added, apparently 
remembering on a sudden that he was speaking to a member of the 
family. ‘And I should think she’d make a most excellent wife for 
—for almost anybody else,” said Mr. Hodgekinson, waving his hand 
im a vague manner, as though generously bestowing Miss Cudberry 
as a matrimonial treasure on some one or other of his friends. “ I’ve 
no doubt that there are some who would be quite—quite delighted 
to marry Miss Cudberry. But as for me Do you think she'll 
—she’ll blow up at all, Miss Furness? I hope you'll stand by me 
and Clemmy.” 

At this moment the three sisters entered the room—Henny, who 
had gone to summon her elder sister, Tilly, and Clemmy, the latter 
arriving from her own room. 

There was an awful pause, during which Clementina edged up 
near to her father; Henrietta seated herself with a half-pleased, 
half-spiteful expression of countenance, ready to throw in a barbed 
word or two at need; and “Miss Cudberry” stood bolt upright, 
opposite to young Hodgekinson, and fixed him with a terrible glare 
from her eyes, 

At length she spoke ; but it was a peculiar and unexpected feature 
in her speech that she addressed her parents exclusively, and spoke 
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only at William Hodgekinson—never, however, releasing him from 
the power of her eye. 

“‘ Well, pa and ma, I should be glad to know if I have heard 
rightly, and whether the news about Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son having 
proposed to my youngest sister, Clementina Cudberry, is correct.’ 

Silence. An uneasy and furtive interchange of glances between 
Clemmy and her lover. Mrs. Cudberry moves her mouth and fore- 
head spasmodically. Mr. Cudberry remains immovable behind his 
newspaper. 

“T have always supposed, ma, that Miss Cudberry— Miss Cud- 
berry—was somewhat of a feature in her own family. You know 
very well, pa, that that has been our rule. Miss Cudberry first and 
foremost. But now it appears, pa and ma, that she can’t get an 
answer to a simple question.” 

‘Put your question plain, my lass. Has William Hodgekinson 
proposed for Clemmy? Yes; he has. There—that’s settled,” said 
Mr. Cudberry drily. 

“Thank you, pa. But it is not quite settled. I say nothing 
about unsuitability of birth, because this is a levelling age; and as 
I have often told you, pa and ma, we must move with the times. 
And as to comparing a Hodgekinson with a Cudberry of Woolling, 
that of course is out of the question. But I have one or two 
observations to make, pa and ma, respecting Mrs. Hodgekinson’s 
son on other grounds. Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son has been received 
in this family on false pretences. That is to say, he made the 
false pretences. He came to Woolling very frequently; and what 
was his object in coming would anybody in their senses have sup- 
posed? Why, Miss Cudberry! To whom did Mrs. Hodgekinson’s 
son pay marked attention? To Miss Cudberry! With whom did 
Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son walk and talk chiefly? With Miss Cud- 
berry!” 

Here William Hodgekinson muttered audibly, “Because you made 
me ;” and I perceived a gloomy defiance gathering on his brow. 

“Let Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son understand me, pa. Don’t let him 
run away with absurd and unfounded notions, ma. J simply 
regarded him with pity, for an alliance between Miss Cudberry of 
Woolling and Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son could never have been con- 
templated for an instant x 

“Certainly not!” put in the young man more emphatically than 
politely. 

“ By the former!” pursued Tilly, ignoring the interruption. 
“There is a fitness in things, and that which might suit Clemen- 
tina’s views would of course not do for her eldest sister.” 

“La, there, my dear, I’m very glad you take it so well,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Cudberry, with curious infelicity. 
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“ But what I would have you consider, pa, is, whether you are 
justified in bestowing any one of your daughters—even Clemmy, 
poor thing!—on Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son. Low birth, an unpre- 
possessing exterior, a total absence of style, a mother-in-law of over- 
bearing temper and presumptuous manners, may be got over,” said 
Tilly, with extraordinary glibness, as though she were repeating a 
lesson learned by heart, and in a voice of ever-increasing shrill- 
ness; “but sneaking duplicity and false pretences—deliberate 
deception offered to Miss Cudberry of Woolling in her own home 
—I should think these formed an insuperable barrier between Cle- 
mentina and Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son.” 

“Oh, Tilly ! don’t say that!” said Clementina, half crying. 

Young Hodgekinson, apparently impelled by his lady-love’s dis- 
tress to make a stand, began to reply to Tilly’s tirade. It was 
curious to me. to see how, when made thoroughly indignant, the 
timid, awkward young man, who had been kept over-long in the 
maternal leading-strings, displayed a rough, rustic, brute-force ; 
and how feeble Tilly’s feminine shrewishness showed beside him. 

“Come, Miss Tilly,” said he, “I think that’s about enough. You 
never meant to have me, and Lord knows I never meant to have 
you, so we’re both of one mind. And as your father’s content, and 
Clemmy’s content, I can do without your approbation. Come, Cle- 
mentina, we'll go and have a bit of a walk together. Get your hat 
on. I rode over to have a talk with you, and I don’t mean to go 
back without it.” 

At this bold assumption of authority over Clemmy, the whole 
family remained in dumb consternation. Even Henny forgot to say 
anything sharp on the occasion. Clemmy, after a timid look at 
her father, who nodded encouragingly, followed her betrothed out of 
the drawing-room, and we presently saw them stroll arm-in-arm past 
the window. 

“Well!” exclaimed Tilly, recovering herself after a short pause, 
“that’s a specimen of the treatment she has to expect! Poor 
Clemmy! Between Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son and Mrs. Hodgekin- 
son herself, she will be trampled in the mire completely. I com- 
passionate her, but I wash my hands of the whole business, and must 
decline to interfere further.” 

And this was the position which Miss Cudberry maintained during 
the whole of her sister’s courtship. 
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Cuarrer XLVIII. 


Tue old room with the sloping floor was very much tenanted by 
me during the following two days or three. There were bickerings 
among the girls on the subject of Clementina’s engagement which 
were very disagreeable to witness. As a member of the family, 
they did not think it worth while to put on an appearance of union 
and goodwill before me. And I took refuge in my chamber as often 
as I could. 

One evening at sunset I wandered out alone into the lane behind 
Woolling. It was very unfrequented, as it led merely to the cottage 
of one of Mr. Cudberry’s tenants. The hedgerows were now in full 
leaf, the lane was grass-grown, and a couple of sheep with their 
lambs were grazing there. 

I had left the family party at Woolling solemnly assembled in the 
drawing-room entertaining Mrs. Hodgekinson, who had come to take 
tea there, and to ratify, as it were, the young people’s engagement 
by her presence. There had been sundry passages of arms already 
between that severe matron and Tilly Cudberry. Tilly had assumed 
a light and airy superiority of demeanour. She was gay, hilarioas, 
tolerant, condescending. She gently pitied her sister, and smiled, 
more in compassion than scorn, at William Hodgekinson’s wooing. 
Mrs. Hodgekinson’s watchful eye was stern, and her mouth never 
once relaxed in its implacable tightness. Tilly might as well have 
tried to put the big iron knocker on Sir Peter Bunny’s hall-door 
out of countenance by her fine airs and contemptuous badinage as 
Mrs. Hodgekinson. But the good lady perfectly comprehended that 
Miss Cudberry was endeavouring to assume a superiority over herself 
and her son, and to convey by her manner that she considered Cle- 
mentina (in so far as she was a Cudberry of Woolling) to be a pearl 
cast to undeserving and unappreciating brutes, for whom acorns 
would be more than good enough. 

And the result of this perception on the part of Mrs. Hodgekin- 
son was to cause, in polite phrase, very considerable fension in 
the intercourse of the whole assembled company. 

It was soothing to walk forth into the sweet, still air and the 
slanting, yellow sunshine. I went on to the point where the little 
grassy lane opened into another road— itself scarcely more than a 
lane—that led to the highway from Brookfield. By faint degrees 
the clattering of a horse’s hoofs grew distinct out of the distance. 
A horseman came slowly along the road, and drew rein at the 
point where my grass-grown lane intersected it, turning in his 
saddle to look at me as I stood in the long evening shadow cast by a 
group of trees. The horseman was Donald. 
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I don’t pretend to account for the positive certainty that it was he 
which possessed me from the first moment that I heard the sound 
of his horse’s hoofs; but I record the fact that I had that positive 
certainty. 

He threw himself out of the saddle, and came towards me leading 
his horse by the bridle. 

“Oh, Anne! I am very fortunate in finding you thus!” he said 
very eagerly. But he bowed with undue politeness, and barely 
touched the hand I offered him. 

“What made you come this way? I did not know you were 
acquainted with it.” 

“Not at all acquainted with it, for I nearly lost myself. I had 
been at Diggleton’s End, and was told that I could reach Woolling 
by this route. But it is a labyrinth of lanes. However, fortune 
favoured me, for here you are.” 

“Did you want to see me?” I asked, and the next moment I felt 
my face burn at the stupid naiveté which had communicated a tone of 
extreme surprise to my voice, for I thought it might be mistaken for 
affectation. 

“Yes; I wish to say a few words to you if you will allow me. 
Can you remain here? I will not detain you long.” 

I bowed my head in silence, and we began to pace slowly along 
side by side. Donald had let go the bridle, and his horse put down 
his nose to nibble at the fresh, soft grass. 

“ He follows me like a dog when I call him,” said Donald. “ He 
won’t stray.” 

There was a little pause. I heard the horse’s teeth cut the 
herbage, and the twittering of birds preparing for sleep in the foliage. 

“I was more grieved than I can say, Anne,” said Donald, “ when 
I accidentally discovered that it was my presence which had driven 
you from Mortlands. I had accepted the statement that you needed 
change of air, as being a natural and simple explanation of your going. 
I had—to make a clean breast of it—I had perceived that my pre- 
sence in your grandfather’s house was not pleasing to you. But I 
little thought it was so utterly intolerable that you were driven 
away by it altogether.” 

I could not utter the protest that made my heart swell. I was 
dumb; and suppressed tears seemed to suffocate me. 

He went on, after waiting an instant, as though expecting me to 
speak. 

‘Perhaps I ought not to have come to Mortlands so long as you 
were an inmate of it. If I had consulted only my own peace of 
mind I should not have done so. However, it is useless to enter into 
all that. Icame. Only this morning, in a long conversation with 
Dr. Hewson, I learned the real cause of your running away from 
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Mortlands. And I lost as little time as possible in coming to beg 
you to return, and to tell you that I leave your grandfather’s house 
to-night.” 

I struggled to speak; but still the rising tears almost choked me. 
Words and thoughts came thronging into my mind, but my tongue 
weakly refused to utter them. 

He did not see; he could not understand. 

“T fear that even my coming now is displeasing to you,” he said. 
“You don’t deign to say a word to me, Anne. Well—lI meant for 
the best. Forgive me if I have been wrong. It was an error of 
judgment, and no wilful disregard of your wishes that brought me 
here. And believe me, Anne, that however you may treat me, I am 
able to do justice to all that is good in you. I have seen your 
unselfish devotion to your mother, your patient endurance of mis- 
fortune, your courage, and your good sense. I have heard your 
grandfather bless you with tears in his eyes. It is not for me to 
keep you away from those to whom you are so dear and so useful. 
Won’t you say ‘ Good-bye’ ?” 

Then I broke down and burst into tears. I sobbed so violently, 
although not noisily, that Donald was startled out of the sad, cold 
manner—a manner full of half-frozen kindness—which he had 
hitherto displayed during this interview. 

“Anne! Anne! For heaven’s sake don’t cry so! What is the 
matter? What have done? Won’t you say one word to me, 
Anne ?” 

I made a sign with my hand that he should wait and give me 
time. He did so, but in great distress and impatience, twisting his 
riding-whip like a thread in his fingers, and with a face of extreme 
anxiety. 

At length I found voice to speak. 

“You say that you learned from my grandfather this morning 
the real cause of my leaving Mortlands. You have not learned it. 
It seems—incredible as it appears to my mind, I must believe 
you, I cannot doubt your word—it seems that you have not even 
guessed the real cause of my going away. Surely my grandfather 
did not tell you that I left Mortlands because your presence was 
hateful to me? And yet that is the cause you choose to assign.” 

“No; he did not say so in plain words, but I clearly gathered 
that it was so from what he let fall.” 

“And you cannot imagine any other feeling—any other reason 
which should make it very painful to me to continue living as we 
were living at Mortlands ?” 

“You speak with a bitter tone, Anne. There may have been— 
no doubt there was—pain to you in many reminiscences conjured 
up by my presence; but pardon me if I say that, if Z could endure 
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to see and speak with you daily, it seemed natural to suppose that 
you might endure it also.” 

“Oh!” I cried, wringing my hands, “it is useless; you cannot 
or will not understand. But—I will speak. It is not just and right 
dumbly to endure unmerited contempt. Yes! contempt. That, and 

nothing less, was what your manner expressed for me. I will tell 
you, Donald, the reason why I could not bear to stay under the 
same roof with you. It was because you met me day after day with 
a stern face, with an icy bow, with some formal, conventional word 
of greeting. You were like your old self to every one but me. To 
me you were cruel in your coldness. If I gave you pain once, was it 
manly, or generous, or even just, to punish me for it so inexorably. 
I, too, have suffered, Donald. The pain I caused you was caused 
by no wrong-doing on my part. I never ceased to feel towards you 
as affectionately as when we were children together. Of course if I 
cared nothing—if the memory of the old days were as completely 
indifferent to me as it seems to be to you—you would have no power 
to make me suffer. I should meet disdain with disdain. But I 
will not fear to be sincere, and to tell you the truth. You have 
treated me hardly, Donald, and I have never merited such treatment 
at your hands.” 

His face changed as I spoke from anxiety to surprise, and from 
surprise to an expression I could not interpret; but it seemed to 
have a ray of joy in it. When I ceased to speak I turned to go 
away. It seemed to me that I could not bear to remain in his 
presence another moment. But he caught my hand and held it, 
crying, “Stay, Anne, one moment.” 

“Why? What is there to be said that it will be good to say? I 
had better go.” 

“There are many things to be said. One thing is—forgive me! 
Oh, Anne, I never thought of hurting you, or being cruel. [I little 
dreamed that you cared for anything I could say or do. 
miserable, and—jealous.” 

“ Jealous! ” 

“You know I can be very jealous of affection. Partly it is 
because I do not expect to be greatly loved. I know my own short- 
comings; I have never been winning or popular. So much the 
more precious to me is love and kindness, so much the more wretched 
does the loss of them inake me! ” 

I looked at him in bewilderment. “I do not understand you,” 
I said. ‘“ Of what or of whom were you jealous? Of Mrs. Abram ? 
Of little Jane? There was no one else to claim my regard, except 
my own dear ones.” 

“Do not mock at me, Anne! Don’t curve that scornful lip. 
It is very serious to me; more serious than anything else on earth. 


I was 
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No; I was not jealous of Mrs. Abram or the child. I was jealous 
of the absent—of the love you had given that I could not win; and 
all the more heartsore because I believed that love to be unworthily 
bestowed.” 

I felt the hot blood rush up into my face; but I would speak no 
word to him on that score. There was a feeling within me which 
rendered it impossible for me to say, “ You are mistaken; I 
bestowed no love unworthily; I do not love that absent person; he 
never had my heart.” I could have died rather than say this to 
Donald. 

“This morning,” he went on, “ Dr. Hewson told me that there 
was no engagement to bind you to that man. I was thankful to 
hear it, God knows, for your sake.” 

“Why did my grandfather volunteer such a confidence?” I said 
coldly ; “it was surely uncalled for.” My heart was beating very 
fast, and the blood had left my face. 

“‘ How terribly proud you are, Anne,” said Donald, looking at me 
wistfully. ‘Be at rest, Dr. Hewson did not volunteer it. He told 
me the truth in answer to my question.” 

I was silent; and he also stood for some minutes without speaking. 

“You do not love that man now, Anne,” said Donald at length, 
in a low, hesitating voice. 

“T shall say no more to you; you have no right to question 
me. You had a right, as my playmate, and beloved friend, and 
almost brother. But now—you have chosen to put a barrier 
between us. I cannot be set down and taken up at your caprice, 
Donald; and it is not an evil pride that makes me say so; indeed 
it isnot. I cannot talk to you in the old trustful way whilst I know 
that the old trustful feeling is dead between us. It would be too 
hollow, and false, and painful.” 

« Anne, don’t you know that I love you with all my heart and 
soul ?” 

I leant my arms upon a gate that led into the Woolling meadows 
to steady myself. I felt the ground waving beneath my feet. I 
could only gasp out his name, “ Donald!” My face must have 
changed greatly, for he put out his arm to support me, as though 
fearing I should fall; but I held by the gate with one hand and 
waved him off with the other. 

“Don’t you know that I have never ceased to love you ?—that 
all my cold reserve and seeming ill-humour was to hide my heart, 
or, rather, to defend it? But “I knew in my conscience that that 
was hopeless. I tried to deceive myself; I told myself that I 
was coming to Mortlands merely because it was my duty to my 
father’s dear old friend to come; but all the while I was trembling 
with the hope of seeing you. Therustle of your gown as you moved 
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across the room, the sound of your voice, the touch of your hand, made 
my heart leap in my breast. And you seemed so placid, so sweet ; 
you gave me your hand and smiled on me with your pale face as 
oh, I 
cannot express it, Anne, but I suffered tortures of jealousy, and 
longing, and self-reproach, and doubt. And then when this morning 
your grandfather said there was no engagement between you and that 
man; that, so far as he knew, there never had been any; and 
when I learned, or thought I learned, that you had left Mortlands 
to avoid me, I resolved to see you, making the excuse to myself 
that I had no right to keep you away from your home amongst 
uncongenial people, but with an insane kind of hope urging me on. 
Anne, “if you will tell me that you never loved Gervase , Laver, tell 
it me with your own lips, and look at me with your true eyes, I 
will believe you against anything to the contrary—against the evi- 
dence of my senses. You asked me what right I had to question 
you. Ihave told you; the right a man has who loves and honours 
a woman above all the world. Don’t be obdurate, Anne, I will trust 
you from my soul!” 

There was a momentary struggle within me—such a struggle as 
I have undergone when a child—between the sincere impulee of 
my heart and a sort of leaden immobility—a kind of dumb demon 
which seemed to seal my lips and chain my limbs. But I shook it 
off, and stretching out my arms to Donald, fell upon his breast, and 
cried there, as a little child might cry who has been lost and nearly 
frozen in the bleak world, and thaws into delicious tears at the soft 
warmth of home. 

“TI never loved him, Donald. I was foolish, and perhaps wrong 
in some points. But for loving—TI never loved but you, and I 
have loved you always!” 








CuHapter XLIX. 


My aunt and cousins were a good deal surprised at my announce- 
ment, when I returned to the house, that I must go back to Mort- 
lands the next day. Why must I go? What was the matter? 
How flushed my face was! How my eyes glittered! Aunt Cud- 
berry hoped I was not sickening for typhus fever, or small-pox, or 
any other terrible disease. But she didn’t like the look of me at 
all, poor thing ! 

I assured her that I felt quite well. But I persisted in my 
intention of returning to Mortlands, giving as a reason that I wished 
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to see my mother and grandfather, and speak to them on a matter 
of importance to me. 


“Ts that young man at your grandfather’s still, my dear?” 
asked Aunt Cudberry. 

I was startled by the singular patness of the question. But it 
proved to be but a random shot on the dear old lady’s part ; for she 
proceeded, when I had answered her in the affirmative: “ Ah, well, 
that’s a bad job, my dear—now, isn’tit? For if you should have 
a fever or anything, it’s a great trial to have a man in the house! 
They creak so, don’t they, my dear? I mean their boots, poor 
things!” 

Mrs. Hodgekinson here came to my rescue, declaring grimly that 
she thought I looked well enough. She could see nothing the matter 
with me. In fact, I had a little more life and colour in my face 
than usual. She supposed it was the country fare. There was a 
deal in feeding—wmore than people thought. 

I could not but remember Mrs. Hodgekinson’s dictum on the 
night of the ball, that it was best for everybody “to stay in their 
own houses, and eat what they’d got.” However, this stern dame 
was gracious to me after her fashion. And I suppose I owed this 
graciousness to her son William’s good report of me. 

Mr. Cudberry took me aside the next morning to ask me if I had 
been vexed or offended in any way that I had made up mind to leave 
Woolling so suddenly. ‘I won’t have it, mind you, Anne,” said he, 
slowly and doggedly. “If anything has gone cross with you I'll 
put it straight, if you will but say the word. Miss Cudberry has 
been ruffled a good deal by all this business of Clemmy’s, and may 
be she’s been making herself onpleasant to you to ease her mind. 
Because you see women are like that, when they’re put out. You 
kick them, and they’ll kick the cat. But I’m master, and I mean 
to have my way. And if you give me the word, I'll take care you 
shan’t be bothered underneath my roof.” 

I assured him that I was neither vexed nor offended, nor badly 
treated in any way; that I thanked him and all his family for their 
hospitality, and that I had spent a peaceful week at Woolling, which 
I should be glad to remember. 

“ Well, now I have a good stare at you,” said Mr. Cudberry, suit- 
ing the action to the word, “I do say as you’re looking a sight 
better than you did when you came. Why, it’s quite remarkable ! 
There’s a difference from one day to another. Hang me if you was 
looking so bright and so bonny four-and-twenty hours ago! Well, 
I always knew Woolling air was the finest in England. Look at 
me! I haven’t slept out of it one night for forty years; and though 
I’m not exactly ‘bright and bonny,’ to be sure, yet I’m as tough 
as a bit of yew.” 

VOL. IX. N.S. 3u 
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« Anne Furness!” said Tilly very solemnly to me, just as I was 
about to step into the sociable, “I have a request to make of you.” 

“What can I do for you, Tilly ?” 

“Will you invite me to spend a day or two at Mortlands early 
next week ?” 

“Oh !—I—I’m sure grandfather will be very glad to see you. 
I will speak to him. You know I cannot invite people to his 
house without his leave. But I am afraid you will find Mortlands 
but a dull place.” 

“No matter for that, Anne. Of course I cannot expect to find a 
Woolling everywhere. I shall visit one or two families of distinc- 
tion in Horsingham, and shall be glad of the change.” 

It was not a very pleasant prospect to me to have Tilly Cudberry 
depending on me for companionship and entertainment during some 
days. But it could not damp my spirits. A more serious trouble 
would scarcely have done so. As I drove along the leafy lanes my 
heart was light, and my eyes damp with delicious tears. He loved 
me! Donald loved me! At times I trembled to think how nearly 
I had lost him—how near we had been to parting for ever, and 
what a seeming chance had cleared away our mutual misunderstand- 
ing. Then I recalled all his words, his looks, the tones of his voice ; 
the grave, out-looking candour in his eyes, such as we see some- 
times in the self-unconscious eyes of a little child; the ringing, eager 
sound of his voice, which had never lost its boyish frankness; the 
strong, simple earnestness of manner (not always appreciated by 
slight, poor natures), which arose from his habitually giving others 
credit for being as absolutely sincere as himself. And withal—let 
the reader believe me or not—lI saw his faults. I saw them, I 
believe, more clearly than I had ever seen them before. They were 
faults a woman who loved him might be sorry for, but never 
ashamed of. He was over-sensitive to any breath of coldness. He 
would meet no kindly advance half-way, although no one could more 
genuinely prize kindness. His humble judgment of himself was 
extreme enough to border on the other extreme of inflexible pride— 
as extremes will be apt to border on each other. He was trench- 
antly severe in his judgments, though never in his deeds. He 
could take few things lightly, and in some matters was impetuously 
impatient as a school-boy. My affection cast no glamour over my 
judgment, I sincerely think. I thought him no miracle of per- 
fection, no pattern of manly beauty. But I knew him then, as I 
know him now, to be a noble, generous, steadfast human being, 
whose love made me worthier in my own eyes, and whom I could 
love and honour with an entire and perfect trust. 

He was waiting for me at the beginning of the long elm-bordered 
meadow we called the Park. I stopped the sociable, and told Daniel 
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he need come ‘no farther; I would walk the rest of the way to 
Mortlands, the day was so fine. And there was Mr. Ayrlie, I could 
go home under his escort. 

“ And what'll I do wi’ the box then?” asked Daniel, looking at 
me as stolidly as if he would not have been surprised at an order to 
set my little black trunk down by the road-side—as perhaps, indeed, 
he would not. 

*‘ Not to admire, or desire, if a man could learn it, were more 
Than to walk all day, like the Sultan of old, in a garden of spice,” 
sings Mr. Tennyson—or rather the hero of Mr. Tennyson’s “ Maud.” 
Now, I do believe that Daniel admired absolutely nothing, and desired 
very few things. 

“Oh, dear me! ” said I, clasping my hands, and colouring hotly, 
“T forgot all about the trunk.” I felt terribly ashamed. Such 
étourderie was not frequent with me, and I thought that Daniel must 
observe it, and make sly mental comments on it. But it was con- 
science that made a coward of me. If Daniel had any latent faculty 
of wonder in him, it was not to be evoked by such trifles as a young 
lady’s forgetfulness. 

“ Ah,” said he, nodding his ruddy locks, “ there’s where it is. And 
if it hadn’t ha’ been for me you'd ha’ gone on forgetting it.” 

“ Couldn’t you drive on to Mortlands, and leave the trunk with 
the servants there, and say that I am coming on foot, Daniel?” 

“Yes,” said Daniel, “I could.” 

“ And will you, if you please? Be good enough to tell Keturah 
that I am walking, and shall be there soon after you by the way 
through the Park.” 

“ Yes, I will,” said Daniel, after a little pause, as though he had 
been considering whether or no he should so far oblige me as to do 
what I told him. 

“Take care of Miss Furness’s property,” said Donald, slipping a 
silver coin into Daniel’s hand, “and get yourself a glass of beer in 
Horsingham.” : 


’ 


“ Yes, I will,” answered Daniel, in precisely the same meditative 
tone as before; but he touched his hat and grinned, by way of 
thanks, before driving off. 

Donald told me as we walked arm-in-arm along the meadow path- 
way—how dear it was to me to lean on that strong arm, and to 
feel that I might safely rely on its protection for evermore !—that 
he had spoken to my grandfather last evening on returning to Mort- 
lands, and that he had been most kind, and cordial, and atiectionate. 

“ He was glad for my sake, I know, Donald,” said I. 

“ He was glad, darling—and with reason—for mine.” 

“ Well, we will let that rest for the present; I shall keep my own 
opinion, of course, by right of the privilege of my sex, let you say 

3H 2 
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what you will. But tell me what you and grandfather said to each 
other.” . 

“What! all that we said? That would be a long business. We 
sat talking in his study until past midnight.” 

“No. Don’t be foolish. Not every word, of course. But—what 
did he say about mother ?” 

“He said he thought our news would make her happy, ard that 
you had best break it to her yourself.” 

“Yes; that is what I wish. Dear mother! She was always 
very fond of you, Donald.” 

Then our talk wandered into reminiscences which were very 
sweet to us, but which would be only tedious to the reader. We 
spoke, too, of the future, as well as the past. Donald intended, if I 
approved the plan, to establish himself permanently as a physician 
in Horsingham. He had competence—almost wealth—secured to 
him by his father’s will, but he did not like the idea of leading an 
idle life. He thought he might have the means of doing some gobd 
to his fellow-creatures by the practice of his profession. And unless 
I had any desire to leave that part of the country, he thought it 
would be well to stay in Horsingham, where our presence would 
cheer and comfort his dear old friend’s declining days. 

We talked and planned, and built castles in the air, and walked 
on as if through a delightful dream-world. 

Before we reached Mortlands, I paused, and said— 

“Dear Donald, there is one thing I wish to say to you. I was 
struck by your words last evening, when you declared that you 
would believe me if I told you I had never loved that misguided 
man—you would believe me, you said, even against the evidence of 
your senses. What did that mean, dear? I did not understand it.” 

He looked at me very gravely, and with the expression of one 
pondering on a perplexing theme; but there was no mistrust of 
me in his eyes. 

“Dearest,” he said at length, “I will tell you what it meant. I 
will have no secrets from you, my own one. But do not let us speak 
of it to-day. Let a week go by, and then, if you will, ask me 
for an explanation. I shall also have some explanations to ask 
from you. But let them rest for the present. Let me prove to 
you how entire and unshakable is my confidence in you, my own 
dear wife! See, we are close at home!” 


Cuarrer L. 


WE were very happy that evening at Mortlands. Our hearts were 
full of peace and hope. Mother’s eyes beamed tenderly whenever 
they lighted on Donald or on me. There were no tears in them. 
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I had not seen her shed tears for many months. But there were 
still depths of unfathomable sorrow lying beneath the surface of 
those soft brown eyes—a sorrow too deep and settled for tears. 
All her passionate outbursts of grief had long since ceased, but 
grief had made itself a familiar home in her heart, and abode there 
silently. Still the news of my engagement to Donald had been 
very sweet and welcome to my dear mother. She kissed and blessed 
us both with tranquil affection. 

“You know I always loved you, Donald,” said she, passing 
her thin hand over his forehead. “I am as proud of you as if 
you were my own boy, and may be allowed to confess it. No one 
will accuse a mother-in-law of being unduly vain of and indulgent 
to her daughter’s husband. So you will probably be dreadfully 
spoilt.” 

“Don’t be afraid, dear Mrs. Furness; being made much of is 
the best thing in the world for my constitution ; it brings out all my 
good points, and none of my bad ones. The fonder folks are of me, 
the better I grow!” replied Donald, looking across at me with a 
grave countenance, which made grandfather laugh heartily. 

Grandfather was the most outwardly joyous of us all, and quite 
astonished Mrs. Abram by his sallies of gaiety. Poor Mrs. Abram 
offered us her congratulations with sincere affection, although in her 
own peculiar and low-spirited manner. It was some time before 
she appeared to be able thoroughly to seize upon and realise the 
idea of the new relations between Donald and myself. When at last 
she did so, she beckoned me aside, and asked me with an anxious 
face if she might venture to make one inquiry. 

“Dear Mrs. Abram,” said I, kissing her, ‘“ of course you may !”’ 

“Well, then, my dear Anne, I should wish to know whether 
Donald—whether Mr. Ayr——” 

“ Mrs. Abram! you are not going to change Donald’s old appella- 
tion at this special time? Of course you call him ‘ Donald!’” 

“ Well, then, my dear child, I am very anxious to know whether 
Donald means to take you away from your grandfather? I mean 
—of course in one sense he takes you away—but I mean, away from 
Horsingham? Because, although no one can be more aware of my 
mental deficiencies than I am myself, I am sure of one thing—it 
would nearly kill Dr. Hewson to lose you, Anne. I know him 
so well. It is very strange that I should, for of course I don’t dis- 
guise from myself that my intellect is on most points very weak— 
painfully so at times. But whether it is my love and gratitude for 
your grandfather that makes me clear-sighted about him, or whether 
it is that I am specially permitted to overcome jis confusions and 
temptations on this one point, I am quite certain that to part from 
you now would shorten your grandfather’s days. And I hope, I 
do hope, that Donald and you will continue to remain with him, 
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or to let him remain with you. That’s all, Anne. I ask your 
pardon if I have said more than I ought. But it was, as it were, 
borne in upon me to say it,” added the faithful creature, wiping 
her eyes, and looking at me wistfully. 

I reassured her, and calmed her affectionate solicitude, and pre- 
sently she was quite at peace again, and nearer to wearing a cheer- 
ful aspect than I had ever seen her. 

We had resolved to keep our engagement secret for the present. 
Our marriage was not to take place until the spring. Mother had 
signified that she wished one year of mourning to expire fully 
before there should be any white garments or wedding feast at 
Mortlands; and in March nearly eighteen months would have elapsed 
since she had donned that widow’s cap which she never more put off 
save on the one day of my wedding. In March, then, it was settled, 
with my mother’s full approval, that I should become Donald’s wife. 

What joy it was to wander with Donald through the dear old 
garden, and recall our childish plays there, to discuss our plans 
for the future together, and to feel that I had a right to share his 
hopes, and his cares, and his thoughts for evermore! There was only 
one topic he never touched on in speaking to me during that evening 
and the following day—the topic, namely, of Gervase Lacer. And 
I waited, unwilling to be the first to break this reserve, but fully 
minded not to shrink from speaking freely and frankly whensoever 
it should please Donald to require me to do so. I also respected 
his request not to press him with questions as to the meaning of 
those words he had said to me, about believing in me and trusting me 
“even against the evidence of his senses.” But I own that my 
thoughts often recurred to them with curiosity. 

When we were all assembled at dinner on the day after my return 
to Mortlands, I suddenly remembered Tilly Cudberry’s parting words 
to me, and, with much contrition for my negligence, repeated them 
to grandfather. 

“T have been thinking so much of other things,” said I, “that the 
whole matter went out of my thoughts. Pray excuse my forgetful- 
ness, dear grandfather,” said I. 

“Tt is rather for Miss Cudberry to excuse it,” returned grand- 
father. ‘ And I don’t know whether she is different from all other 
young ladies, but I think most girls would not be implacable towards 
you, under the circumstances, little Nancy.” 

“Well,” said my mother, “I am inclined to think that Tilly 
Cudberry és different from all other young ladies. I have never 
met with one quite like her.” 

“ But what is to be done about this—this invitation ? What does 
she want to come here at all for?” 


“JT think she is not contented just now at home, and wishes for a 
change.” 
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“ Well, I—suppose,” said grandfather, looking round upon us all 
slowly, “that I must ask her. Eh?” 

“Tm almost afraid, dear grandfather, that, if she hears nothing 
to the contrary, she is capable of coming without being asked.” 

“‘ The deuce she is!” 

“But, of course, you can, if you like, send a note to Woolling, 
saying that it is not convenient to you to receive her just now.” 

“No, no! Let her come. Her father has shown some glim- 
mering appreciation of my little Nancy. And she is of poor George’s 
kith and kin, after all. We mustn’t forget that,” said grandfather 
in a lower voice, with a glance of ineffable tenderness at my mother. 
«And we are all very happy here, and our happiness ought to make 
us tolerant and kind to other people, so—Why, Judith! what’s 
amiss ?” 

At the first mention of Tilly Cudberry’s name, poor Mrs. Abram’s 
jaw had dropped, her knife and fork had ceased to ply, and she 
remained gazing straight before her in a sort of trance. 

“Oh, I ask your pardon, Dr. Hewson,” she said humbly, and in 
her most muffled tones, “but I—I—was thinking of that young 
lady.” 

“What were you thinking of her? I didn’t know that you had 
ever seen her.” 

“Yes, Dr. Hewson. She and her father, and her mother, and her 
two sisters, came here to see Anne whilst you and Lucy were away. 
I shouldn’t have intruded, but Anne made me stay in the room.” 

“To be sure! Well, did Miss Cudberry make herself agreeable?” 

“ N—not very, I think, Dr. Hewson. But I am no judge of 
agreeableness, being no doubt far from agreeable to strangers myself. 
She had—a good deal to say, Dr. Hewson. But, to say the truth, I 
didn’t very well understand her. And—and it did seem to me at 
times that there was something a little wild about her.” 

“A little wild, eh?” repeated grandfather, glancing at me in 
some bewilderment. ‘ Well, Judith, if she does not please you, 
you’ve nothing to do but keep out of her way. I won’t have you 
put out or troubled by anybody,—you know that very well. At the 
same time, my dear Judith,” he added, with a certain good-humoured, 
brusque air of authority, which he occasionally assumed towards his 
sister-in-law, “let me-srecommend you to shake off morbid fancies, to 
finish the beef you have on your plate as briskly as possible, and to 
let me send you some more.” 

“What is this nonsense about Tilly Cudberry that poor Judith 
has got in her head?” asked my grandfather as soon as he had an 
opportunity of speaking to me privately. I gave him as accurate an 
account of the scene that had passed as I could; and he listened in a 
. sort of serio-comic surprise. 

“God bless me!”’ he cried, pushing his hair—now white as snow 
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—upright with his fingers. ‘She must be rather a severe infliction, 
this cast-iron cousin of yours, little Nancy. I hope poor Judith will 
remain in ignorance of the light in which the gentle Miss Cudberry 
regards her. I must take care to keep them apart as much as pos- 
sible. Really I should almost be tempted to decline the honour of 
her visit. But it is too late. I sent off Havilah to Woolling, 
with a note, immediately after dinner. Hum! There’s something 
unspeakably absurd in the notion of those two women mutually 
regarding each other as verging on lunacy !” 

That same evening Miss Cudberry arrived. She walked into the 
long dining-room with a mighty flouncing and rustling of silk. She 
had attired herself with great splendour, for the purpose of dazzling 
the humdrum inhabitants of Mortlands. And she had certainly suc- 
ceeded in producing a startling effect. 

There were in the dining-room when Tilly entered it, only my 
grandfather, Donald, and myself. Mother and Mrs. Abram were 
sitting under a tree in the garden, and little Jane was with them. 
Tilly advanced to about the centre of the room, and thus spake :— 

“JT have come from Woolling, Dr. Hewson, in our own sociable, 
with our own man-servant driving. Will you be so good as to 
allow our man-servant, Daniel, to put up our horse for an hour or two 
in your stable, and to return for him later? Our man-servant has 
a few commissions to perform for pa in the town. Pa considers him 
a faithful and trusted servant. Pa wouldn’t on any account have 
allowed any of the other men-servants to drive me in this evening ; 
for our horse is a very valuable and spirited creature, and requires to 
be driven with particular care. How do you do, Dr. Hewson? 
How do you do, Anne? Mr. Ayrlie, I presume; although you have 
never been presented to me, I dare say you have heard of Miss Cud- 
berry of Woolling. How do you do?” 

And then Tilly paused to take breath. 

My grandfather was incapable of displaying anything but the 
most delicate courtesy to a guest in his own house. But, to say 
truth, it was astonishingly difficult to be polite to Tilly: I despair 
of conveying to those who have never seen her how difficult it was. 
She would, at times, receive an attention, a mere simple civility, in a 
manner which affected sensitive persons like a sudden blow. As to 
Donald, he was so bewildered by Miss Cudberry’s eloquence, that he 
became as dumb and shy as a schoolboy; and I could not help a fit 
of laughter, which must have appeared contemptibly silly in my 
cousin’s eyes, when she confided to me, with the Cudberry candour, 
that she found “ that young Ayrlie uncommonly dull.” 

We were in the room that she was to occupy, and Eliza was 
engaged in unpacking Miss Cudberry’s dresses. Miss Cudberry her- 
self was majestically seated on the side of the bed, glancing at her 
smart clothes with all the pride of proprietorship. 
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“Well, Anne,” said she, “I don’t see anything to laugh at. I 
consider it pitiable. The young man has no more style than our 
head ploughman. A mere lout! And what a coat! I should 
think it was cut in the year one! ” 

“ Eeveryboay can’t have such fashionable coats as Sam has, you 
know,” said I demurely. 

“Well, I don’t know,—really. Why shouldn’t he? His father 
left him well off, didn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes; very well off.” 

“ How much now should you say ?” 

“T cannot tell exactly. But I know that Captain Ayrlie was said 
to have amassed a handsome independence.” 

«Ah !—Well I shall endeavour to draw him out a little,” said 
Tilly after a pause of meditation, with her head on one side. “ Poor 
young man, he has no chance of getting a little style amongst all 
you fogies, now, has he? I dare say he finds it awfully dull here, 
for—you can’t mind my saying, my dear Anne, that you have grown 
quite a frump. Not, my dear child, that it’s to be wondered at, 
all things considered. But it must be depressing for a young man 
now, mustn’t it?” 

In pursuance of her benevolent design of rousing Donald from the 
lethargy of boredom which she conceived was weighing on him, 
Tilly set to work without losing any time to favour him with a great 
deal of her conversation. We all walked out into the garden before 
tea, and there Miss Cudberry seized upon Donald, and talked to him 
with an incessant volubility and shrillness which nearly drove him 
distracted. I was soovercome by the absurdity of the scene,—Tilly’s 
undoubting self-complacency, and Donald’s increasing gloom, which 
began to grow absolutely ferocious as he saw no chance of getting 
away from his tormentor, that I could but sit down on the garden- 
seat exhausted with silent laughter. 

During the whole of her visit Tilly held more or less steadfastly 
to her intention of “ drawing Donald out.” But her time was not 
all devoted to that purpose. She announced on the first morning 
after her arrival that she had several visits to pay in Horsingham, 
and desired that a fly should be sent for, into which she mounted 
alone, her small person secreted within the voluminous flounces of a 
cheap, gaudy, silk gown, and her favourite pink hollyhocks trembling 
on her head. She told us at tea-time that she had been to see Lady 
Bunny. And when I half involuntarily expressed surprise at her 
having done so, she replied sharply that I showed great ignorance 
of the world in supposing that because Barbara Bunny would not 
marry her brother, she (Miss Cudberry of Woolling) was therefore 
bound to break with friends whose acquaintance was, to a certain 
extent, agreeable to her. 


“Nay,” said I, “Tilly, J should have had no such idea. But 
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you all seemed so very angry against the Bunnys that I thought you 
would never have anything to say to them again. To tell you the 
truth, I considered your anger very unreasonable all the time.” 

“T tell you what,” she returned, with several very emphatic nods 
of the head, “I don’t mean to sacrifice myself for the Cudberrys. 
The Cudberrys don’t appear to have any intention of sacrificing them- 
selves for me. I have hitherto identified myself, perhaps romanti- 
cally, with the Cudberrys. But I shan’t do so any more. Certain 
things have happened lately which convince me that I had better 
look out for myself as other people look out for their selves.” 

This was the first word I had ever heard from Tilly of disparage- 
ment of the “family” en masse (although she would rate each member 
of it separately with sufficient severity), the first hint she had ever 
given of an idea of separating herself from it in any way. 

In my mother’s presence even Tilly put a little restraint on her 
boisterous volubility. But there were many afternoon hours which 
mother passed in her own room, and these Tilly took advantage of 
to entertain us with the gossip of Horsingham. It was a constant 
marvel to me how she had contrived to pick up the news she imparted 
to us. 

In this way I learned that Matthew Kitchen had given a large 
sum of money for the erection of a brick building, to be called the 
Tabernacle, and used as a place of worship by the dissenting sect to 
which he belonged. Mr. Kitchen was quite an eminent man among 
them, and their preachers came from distant parts of England to 
receive the hospitality of his house, and to speak in his chapel. He 
was avery rich man for one in his station, and day by day was 
becoming richer. He had bought. shares here and there, and had 
dabbled in the affairs of several companies even in London; with- 
drawing on each occasion at an advantageous moment, so as to 
suffer none of the troubles which ensued when the said companies, 
as generally happened, collapsed into inextricable ruin. 

There was a talk of some extraordinarily valuable slate-quarries 
having been discovered not far from Brookfield, and of a company 
being formed to work them, and of a “City man”—a mighty per- 
sonage on the Stock Exchange—coming down to have a look at 
the place before drawing up a flourishing prospectus of the company. 
And Sir Peter Bunny had some vague idea of putting a little money 
into it if it looked promising. And thus Tilly rattled on with an 
abundance of detail, as if she had been in the innermost confidence 
of all the people she talked about. 









CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THE CANADIAN Dominion. By CHARLES MARSHALL. Longmans. 


AN account of a five months’ tour in Canada. Though not wholly free from 
commonplace talk of the picturesque, and travellers’ stories, Mr. Marshall’s 
book is very much less commonplace than the greater part of that wordy 
library which the modern grand tour in the West has unfortunately bestowed 
onus. The writer has evidently taken real pains to collect information, and 
not contented himself with a record of his sensations, from those produced by 
Niagara to the meaner ones of the table dhéte. The volume abounds with 
instructive matter. The chapters on the Free Grant Lands, on the Farming 
Interest, on Immigration, on the Great North West, are all full of facts which 
it is good for Englishmen to know, whether they are of the emigrating class 
or otherwise. Mr. Marshall is strong for the opinion that Canada cannot yet 
stand alone, and here, as in other matters, he gives reasons for his opinion. 


Snort Srupies on GREAT Supsects. Second Series. By J. A. FROUDE, 
M.A. Longmans. 
A COLLECTION of reprints, the majority of which are tolerably fresh in the 
memory of the promiscuous reader. The paper on Calvinism is only two or three 
months old, while one half of the Fortnight in Kerry seems nearly as recent. 
Mr. Froude’s contributions to the discussions of current politics, if they have not 
done much to form opinion in the regions where only opinion in such matters 
is of weight, are interesting for a certain high and emotional tone, which is 
usually banished with such extreme care from English politics, with results 
most disadvantageous. Hence some persons will be glad to have in a permanent 
form the two papers on England and the Colonies, and those on the Eastern 
Question, England’s War, and the Reciprocal Duties of State and Subject. 
We meet again also the articles on the social questions of Education, of Pro- 
gress, of the Conditions and Prospects of Protestantism. Those who believe 
that Mr. Froude has the requisite patience and temperament, and that he has 
undergone any proper discipline for appreciating either science or method, will 
thank him for reprinting a lecture on the Scientific Method applied to History. 


A Lire or AntTHoony ASHLEY CoopER, First EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 1621 
—1683. Two Vols. By W. D. Curistre, M.A. Macmillan. 


Mr. CHRISTIE published in 1859 a collection of papers and memoirs relating 
to the first Lord Shaftesbury, and the present work is a remoulded completion 
of that enterprise, being a very full and laborious account of one of the most 
striking characters in the gallery of English politicians. In harmony with the 
current that sets so strongly towards the rehabilitation of personages of bad his- 
torical repute, or in other words, with the tendency that prevails so markedly to 
seek the better motives of men in prominent places, Mr. Christie considers that 
Shaftesbury has been maligned by historians and biographers, and he has 
taken pains to collect all the evidence on the subject. The general charges 
brought against Shaftesbury are his changes of side from Charles to the Par- 
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liament, from Cromwell to the Opposition, and thence to the king again; 
interesting and sinister intrigues against Clarendon; his share in the treaty of 
1672 with France against Holland; and in the memorable Stop of the Exche- 
quer; his violation of the constitution by supporting the Declaration of 
Indulgence; and his unprincipled and purely selfish opposition, when he fell 
into disgrace with the court. Macaulay has been the chief modern denigrator 
of Shaftesbury, and from Macaulay most people are content to take their v"~v 
of him. Mr. Christie is by no means so able a rhetorician as the advocateo —.he 
other side, and his style hardly lets us see the wood for the trees, but he supplies 
his reader with a full and close narrative of the political facts of that most 
loathely time. 


THE GoLDEN AGE: A Satire. By ALFRED Austin. Chapman and Hall. ~ 
Mr. AvstTIn has expressed in well-turned and clever couplets some records of 
that wide-spread and impotent discontent with our manners and political 
attitude and leading men which is becoming a more and more conspicuous 
feature of the time. Epigrammatic verse may perhaps sting some minds 
into reflection, and so we may be grateful for it. Yet it can do little 
substantial good, unless accompanied or followed by something of practical 
suggestion. Mr. Austin is assuredly no Werther, but the force and point of 
his satire seem to end in a kind of public Wertherism, which is not truly help - 
ful in a crisis of national character, though it may be indispensable to go 
through it. 


THE Lire oF JoHN Mitton. By DAavip Masson. Vol. II. 1638—1643. 
Macmillan. 
Mr. Masson keeps the public long waiting, for one forgets how many years it 
is since we had the first volume of this truly painstaking work. But we must 
remember that the title of the book is a Life of Milton, ‘‘ narrated in connection 
with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time,” and the 
author acts fully up to his pretension. His work is as much a history of the 
time as a biography of his hero. Whether this is the most just and effective 
way of presenting such a man as Milton may be an open question. The wise 
reader is thankful for industry, fulness, and accuracy, whenever he can get 
these priceless and too infrequent literary virtues, without more than a trifle of 
strictly private cayil at defective form. The present volume covers the period 
between the Scotch Presbyterian Revolt, beginning in the spring of 1638, and 
the memorable meeting of the Westminster Assembly in the summer of 1643. 
It thus comprises the first years of the Long Parliament, the Grand Remon- 
strance and attempted arrest of the Five Members, and the battle of Edgehill, 
among the chief publicevents. Milton has just returned from his fifteen months 
of continental travel, and the principal points in his life in this period are his 
residence in Aldersgate Street, where he wrote the anti-episcopal pamphlets, 
and his marriage with Mary Powell, with the memorable visit paid by the new 
bride to her father’s house, only a month after she had left it. The chief poem 


of these five years is the Epitaphium Damonis, which Mr. Masson has rendered 
into English hexameters. 
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